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be? VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, now in its 

second century of useful existence, is composed today, as 
formerly, of men and women to whom the collection, preser- 
vation, and transmission of cultural material relating to the 
past is a sacred duty. It is an unofficial, non-profit: educational 
organization, organized in 1831 and chartered by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia in 1834. Its resources ate slender, and 
dues from members and gifts from them and from other 
friends, assure its continued existence and activities. . 


Total yearly budgets of the Society barely equal twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Help from friends ig therefore a prime 
necessity, and in forwarding this issue of the ‘Magazine the 


Executive Committee earnestly appeal to fellow-members to 


do all they can to promote the Society’s objet ma- 
terial as well as cultural contributions. 
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CHRONICLER OF THE CAVALIERS 
Some Letters from and to 
William Alexander Caruthers, M. D. (1802-1846) 


Edited by Curtis Carrott Davis, Duke University 


Dr. William A. Caruthers is probably today the most unjustly 
neglected novelist in our whole literary history. The South . . . 
has totally forgotten one of its most deserving sons.—Russell 
Blankenship American Literature (1931) 


The late Vernon L. Parrington was of the same opinion. But despite 
a fragment of reminiscence by the novelist’s niece,! anyone who turns 
the pages of literary history to learn something about this western Virginia 
physician and romancer wil! draw a blank. While the actual place of 
his interment is still conjectural, recent research has yielded good re- 
sults for data on the Doctor’s life and opinions. One of the best findings 
are the letters in manuscript here published for the first time. A round 
dozen in number, they span a period of fourteen years, and serve ad- 
mirably to point up certain phases of Caruthers’ life and interests. The 
letter to President Henry Ruffner of Washington College (now Washing- 
ton and Lee University) shows the novelist’s abiding interest in the af- 
fairs of his alma mater, which he attended from the summer of 1817 to 
the autumn of 1820, but from which he did not graduate.* The even 
lengthier epistle to the Georgia statesman, John Macpherson Berrien— 
wholly medical in content—evidences that Caruthers, who wrote only 


1Elizabeth Preston Allan, “Notes on William Alexander Caruthers,” William 
and Mary College Quarterly, IX, 294-297 (Oct. 1929). With a foreword by Pro- 
fessor Parrington. 

*See entries for the College sessions in question in the MS Matriculation Book: 
1805-1833, Registrar’s Office, Washington & Lee University. 
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three novels,* was primarily and essentially a physician. The five notes to 
the Richmond firm of Lewis Webb & Company, revealing the novelist’s 
practice of renting his negroes to hire, are an indication of how Caruthers 
supplemented his income (in his later years in Savannah he was to deal 
in real estate).* And in sum, the distinction of certain of the physician’s 
correspondents suggest that he was a moderately prominent citizen. 


Caruthers was born on 23 December 1802, the second son and fourth 
child of the wealthy Lexington merchant and land-owner William 
Caruthers (1771-1817) and his wife Phebe Alexander (1778-1821), the 
daughter of William Alexander and sister to Archibald Alexander (1772- 
1851), who subsequently became first professor and virtual president of 
the Theological School at the College of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University) .5 After attending Washington College, the youth studied 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, where he graduated in the 
Class of 1823,° and on 30 June of the same year, at Savannah, took out 


8The Kentuckian in New York; or, the Adventures of Three Southerns “By a 
Virginian,’ Two v., N. Y.: Harper’s [June] 1834. The Cavaliers of Virginia, 
an Historical Romance of the Old Dominion, “By the Author of “The Kentuckian 
in New York’,” Two v., N. Y.: Harper’s [January], 1835. The Knights of the 
Horse-Shoe, a Traditionary Tale of the Cocked Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion, 
“By the Author of ‘The Cavaliers of Virginia’,’ Two vols. in one, Wetumpka, 
Alabama: Charles Yancey, [Dec.] 1845. First published serially, as “The Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe,” in The Magnolia; or Southern Monthly (Ed., Phillip 
C. Pendleton, at Savannah, Ga.), III, January-October 1841. Reprinted by the 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library (No. 269) as an eighty-page quarto in Sep- 
tember 1882. Another edition 1909. Reprinted in a slightly truncated form by the 
A. L. Burt Co., N. Y., 1928. 

*See advertisements by Caruthers in the Savannah Daily Republican, 29 July 
and 19 August 1841 (p. 3, col. 5 of both issues) and an editorial in the same 
organ for 25 September 1841 (p. 2, col. 2) touching on the novelist’s real-estate 
activities. 

5The facts for the Caruthers side of the novelist’s family are to be had in a 
typescript genealogy now in the possession of Mr. E. I. Carruthers (sic), Bursar, 
University of Virginia, to whom the writer is much indebted. For the Alexander 
side of the family, see Duncan Campbell Lyle, Archibald Alexander Genealogy 
(comp. 1889), a MS folio, photoprint copies of which are available in the Rock- 
bridge County Historical Society room of Washington & Lee’s Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick Library, and in the Virginia State Library, Richmond. 

A life of Caruthers, together with a critical estimate of his literary work, has 
been prepared by the present writer and is on file at the Duke University Library, 
under title, Chronicler of the Cavaliers: The Career and Opinions of William 
Alexander Caruthers, M. D. (1802-1846), 1947. 

*Alumni Records Office, School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; letters 
of William Pepper, Dean, School of Medicine, to the writer (December 2 and 9, 
1941). Caruthers’ graduating thesis was on the Magnolia Tripetala. For a brief 
advance notice of the graduation, see Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, Thurs- 
day, April 3rd, 1823 (p. 2, col. 2), in the University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Two more extended notices, which gave lists of the recipients of the M. D. by 
name and by State, appeared in The National Gazette and Literary Register, 
Friday, April 4th (p. 3, col. 1), in the University of Pennsylvania Library; and in 
Poulson’s for Wednesday, April 9th (p. 3, col. 3), in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Both these latter notices cite Caruthers as “Wm. H. [sic] Caruthers, 
Magnolia Tripetala”, the Latin words being the title of his graduating thesis. 
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a license’ to wed Louisa Catherine Gibson (d. 1858), daughter of the 
prosperous planter of Whitemarsh Island, Robert Stewart Gibson (d. 
1815), who had left her a third of his rather considerable estate.* The 
young Doctor took his bride at once back to Lexington, where they 
remained more or less regularly (he dabbling in Whig politics) ® until the 
late Fall of 1829.1° In November or December Caruthers and Louisa 
removed to New York City, where they remained for five years, Caruthers 
seeing his first two novels through the press and probably doing a certain 
amount of book-reviewing in addition to his medical practice.** 


Reportedly because of “debt and difficulties”,’? Caruthers and his 
wife left New York City for good in the Spring of 1835, visited Lexington 
in June, and probably resided for the rest of the season at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, where the Doctor practised medicine.?* It was 
probably not until November 1837 that the couple at last settled down 
together for good in Savannah,’* where Caruthers lived the rest of his 
life. He became a prominent citizen of Savannah, being among the 


‘Marriage Record Abstracts, 1805-1852, Chatham County, Georgia (1937), 15. 
This is a typescript copy in the Georgia Historical Society of the original records 
in the Court of Ordinary, Savannah. 

8Will-Book E, Chatham County Courthouse, Savannah. Will signed 15 April 
1812, proved 5 June 1815. 

%At a County Meeting in Lexington on 21 March 1829, Caruthers was named 
to a committee with the two prominent Whigs, Samuel McD. Moore and Charles 
P. Dorman, “to draw up a memorial to the [Virginia Constitutional] Convention, 
asserting the rights of the Non Freeholders to participate in the formation of the 
new Convention . . .” (Lexington Intelligencer, 26 March 1829, p. 3, col. 3). 

10A vote-call at the 25 July 1823 meeting of the Graham Philosophical (student 
debating) Society, Washington College, lists “Doct Caruthers” as present( en- 
titled MSRecord-Book for the period 31 May 1822 through 17 June 1825). The 
7 November 1829 minutes of the Franklin Society of Lexington read that Caruthers 
resigned as President because “he is about to remove from this State .. .” (MS 
Franklin Record Book for Ordinary Meetings from 26th January 1826. In the 
Franklin Society room of the Cyrus H. McCormick Library, Washington & Lee. 

11By consulting the pertinent New York City Directories, Professor Paul H. 
Farrier, Department of English, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, was able to es- 
tablish Caruthers’ precise residences. Dr. Farrier most generously surrendered his 
research data to the writer. In a letter to the Richmond Compiler for 18 April 
1835, p. 2, col. 4 (reprinted under the title “A Pair of Critics,” Lexington Union, 
Friday, 1 May 1835, p. 1, cols. 1-2) in reply to a hostile review by the Southern 
Literary Messenger for March 1835 of his Cavaliers of Virginia, Caruthers admits 
that he “has wrought some little in the craft of book-slaughtering and author 
killing himself . . .” 

12Elizabeth P. Allan, of. cit., 296. 

13His intention of doing so was stated in a brief editorial insertion in the 
oo Union for Friday, 19 June 1835 (p. 2, col. 5). In his letter to the 
Richmond Compiler (see note 11) Caruthers says that he has “returned to the 
Old Dominion, after an absence of nearly six years . . .” 

14See his four-line advertisement offering his ae sang services to the citizens 
yea published in the Savannah Daily Georgian, 22 November 1837 (p. 2, 
col. 7). 
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charter members of the Georgia Historical Society’® and for two terms 
(1841-42, 1843-44) a Whig member of the Board of Aldermen for the 
City.1® Caruthers and his wife had five children, three boys and two 
girls, the eldest of whom, the Doctor’s son Horace (1824-1894), became 
a physician like his father and was destined to be in attendance at the 
death of Washington Irving.*7 On 29 August 1846, from the same 
disease which was to kill his younger brother Edward, the novelist died 
of an abscessed lung at Marietta, Georgia, having been ill since the pre- 
ceding May.*® 

It is hoped that the present article, one hundred years after his death, 
will do some little honor to the memory of an interesting writer of the 
ante-bellum South, who was the first prominently to popularize both the 
phrase and the legend of the Cavaliers of Virginia. Probably it will 
serve, at least, to banish to some chill and outlying region that indefati- 
gible gremlin who persists in making people misspell the novelist’s name.’® 
Certainly, if the tomb-stone of the Doctor, wherever it be, is at last 
located, it would be fitting to inscribe upon it his own tribute to another 
Virginian: 

He had the true antiquarian fire. His was a pure and bright 
spirit. Peace to his ashes.?° 


15Georgia Historical Society (Hodgson Hall) MS Minute Book, I, 1, 9. See 
also GHS Collections, I, 302 (Savannah, 1840), and the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, IV, 41-42 (March 1920). 
a Gamble, History of the City Government of Savannah (1900), 12, 


17Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, IV, 327. Horace 
Caruthers, who with his wife and son lies buried in the Evergreen Cemetery at St. 
Augustine, Fla., whither he had retired at the end of his active career, was a 
graduate of the Medical College of New York University, Class of 1849. For many 
years subsequent to this he had resided at Tarrytown, N. Y. 


18The following obituaries have been uncovered: a lengthy, relatively detailed 
account in the Whig organ, the Savannah Daily Republican, Wednesday, 2 Sep- 
tember 1846 (p. 3, col. 1); a reprint in full of this account in the Augusta 
Constitutionalist, Friday, 4 September 1846 (p. 2, col. 5); a notice less than 
half as long in the Democratic organ, the Savannah Daily Georgian, same date 
(Vol. XXVIII, No. 187, p. 2, col. 4); a “Tribute of Respect” from a Committee 
of the Washington Literary Society in Lexington, Va., Gazette, Thursday, 24 
September 1846 (p. 3, col. 1); and a brief mention in the “Editor’s Table,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, XII, 764 (December 1846). 


48Two recent works of scholarship to perpetuate this ancient error are L' 
Wright, American Fiction, 1774-1850: a Contribution toward a Bibliography, 
San Marino, Cal., 1939, and James D. Hart (ed.), The Oxford Companion to 
American Literature, N. Y., 1941. ’ 


2°Caruthers is speaking of “The late Senator Page of Williamsburg”—probably 
Robert Page (1764-1840), a 1795 member of the Virginia House of Delegates and 
one of the Council of State—in a note to Chap XXI of the magazine ed. of 
The Knights of the Horseshoe (Magnolia, III, 193: May 1841). 
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CARUTHERS TO LEWIS WEBB AND CO.?! (1 page) 


Petersburg March 1822. 
Dear Sir 


When I was in Richmond I neglected to tell you that I have directed 
a box of books together with a small package which the box could not 
contain to your care. I do not remember the name of the vessel or Cap- 
tain but I suppose they will arrive in Rich* shortly. you will please to 
take care of them untill I pass through Rich‘. 


Yours. W. A, CarRuTHERS.?™* 


CARUTHERS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826)?? (1 page) 


Lexington Virginia August 14'* 1824 
Honored Sir 


In looking over the papers of my father William Caruthers I find a 


21The five Caruthers letters to the Richmond, Va., firm of Lewis Webb & Co. 
are in the Robert A. Brock Collection of Virginiana, Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino 15, California. Negative photostats of all five are likewise on file in 
the Manuscript Room, Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. 

Lewis Webb (1789-1872) made a large fortune in the wholesale grocery trade 
in Richmond. His name does not appear in the Richmond Directory for 1819; but 
in Montague’s Richmond Directory and Public Advertiser (1850-1851) he is 
listed as a merchant, 68 Main Street. His name appears in successive Directories 
until 1870, at which time his business as grocer and commission merchant was 
located at 1424 East Main Street. Webb, who was a Presbyterian, married a North 
Carolina girl; and his obituary states that he did “an extensive trade with all parts 
of Virginia and North Carolina” (Richmond Enquirer, 7 May 1872, p. 2, col. 2; 
an article on the Webb family also appeared in the Richmond Times-Despatch, 
5 March 1905). Webb’s personal residence was for many years at the corner of 
Leigh and Ninth Streets (Tyler's Quarterly Magazine, III, 60; Samuel M. Mor- 
decai, Richmond in By-Gone Days [1856] 136). W. Asbury Christian in Richmond, 
Her Past and Present (Richmond: L. H. Jenkins, 1912) states that in 1832 Webb 
“served on the committee [appointed by the State Legislature] to devise means for 
securing more subscribers to the James River and Kanawha Company” (p. 120), 
the canal project which was of such immediate interest to western Virginia 
merchants like Caruthers’ father William Caruthers or his elder brother John F. 
Caruthers. In May 1834 Webb was one of the Commissioners at the inauguration 
of what tone the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad (Christian, 
op. cit., . 

For this information the writer is indebted to Milton C. Russell, chief of the 

e writer, tober - Mrs. J. A. Johnston, Virginia Historical i 
Richmond, also sent useful data. ‘ 

?1eIt is interesting to note that Caruthers signed his name in precisely this 
manner (though in block printing) on the fiy-leaf of an anatomy textbook which 
he used while a student at the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The volume—now in the possession of the writer, who acquired it in March, 1947, 
from Dr. E. Pendleton Tompkins of Lexington, Va.—is the surgeon John Bell’s 
Engravings of the Bones, Muscles and Joints . . . Part Second. Containing En- 
gravings of the Muscles and of the Joints. 1st. American from the 2nd London 
edition, Philadelphia: published by Anthony Finley (William Fry, printer), 1815. 

*2Original in the Jefferson Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
hy “Papers Thomas Jefferson” project, Julian P. Boyd ed. in 

ef, Princeton University. tive photostat on i uscript Room, 
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letter from you on the subject of Sheep, written eight or ten years ago—** 
My object in troubling you with this letter is to get you to state his charac- 
ter as far as you know—as a man of enterprize—with regard to pecuniary 
standing and his politicks**—should you know anything of either of them. 
—, My object in requesting it is this—I was maried [sic] a year or so 
ago to a young lady of Savannah Georgia who was an orphan the 
executors of her fathers will thought proper to exact a trust on [“all” 
scratched out] her property to a set of trustees for her benefit or for the 
safe keeping of her property?°—they wish me to satisfy them with regard 
to my standing in a pecuniary point of view before they deliver the trust— 


23This may perhaps be the letter to William Caruthers from Jefferson of 
12 March 1813 (almost entirely published in Edwin M. Betts, ed., Thomas Fef- 
ferson’s Garden Book, Phila.: American Philosophical Society, 1944, pp. 507-508), 
in which, replying to William Caruthers’ enquiry of 3 February 1813, Jefferson 
describes the three species of sheep he possesses and remarks on their wool-bearing 
quality. William Caruthers had written the former President on this subject at 
least once before, since Jefferson on 12 May 1812, writing from his estate Poplar 
Forest to Jeremiah A. Goodman, says: “I promised mr Caruthers of Rockbridge 
to give him a ram & ewe lamb of this year . . .” (Betts, op. cit., 488). William 
Caruthers visited Jefferson at Monticello at least once, in the Fall of 1814; but 
from the tone of William Alexander Caruthers’ letter it would seem that the son 
was unaware of the extent of the correspondence between his father and Thomas 
Jefferson. The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Library of Congress, contain the fol- 
lowing letters to and from William Caruthers: 


1809 July 25. Caruthers to Jefferson. 1 p. V. 188, f. 33398. 
Sept. 7 Jefferson to Caruthers. 2pp. V. 188, f. 33466. 


1810 Oct. 9. Jefferson to Caruthers. 1 p. V. 191, f. 34004. 
Nov. 4. Caruthers to Jefferson. 1 p. V. 191, f. 34022. 


1813 Feb. 3. Caruthers to Jefferson. 1 p. V. 197, f. 35099. 
Mar. 12. Jefferson to Caruthers. 2 pp. V. 197 f. 35156 (published in Edwin 
M. Betts, op. cit.). 
Mar. 26. Caruthers to Jefferson. 1 p. V. 198, f. 35173. 


1814 Aug. 29. Jefferson to Caruthers. 1 p. V. 202, f. 35924. 
Nov. 22. Caruthers to Jefferson. 1 p. V. 202, f. 36054. 
Dec. 3. Jefferson to Caruthers. 2 pp. V. 202, f. 36068 (published in 
Jefferson’s Writings, Memorial Edition, ed. Andrew A. Lipscomb, 
Washington: 1903-1904, XIX, 221-223; and in E. Pendleton 
Tompkins and J. Lee Davis, The Natural Bridge and Its His- 
torical Surroundings, Natural Bridge, Va. [1946], 7-8). 


1815 Feb. 22. Caruthers to Jefferson. 1 p. V. 203, f. 36158. 
Mar. 4. Caruthers to Jefferson. 1 p. V. 203, f. 36175. 
Mar. 15. Jefferson to Caruthers. 1 p. V. 203, f. 36192. 
1817 June 11. Jefferson to Caruthers. 1 p. V. 210, f. 37466. 


24William Caruthers died intestate; but the settlement and appraisement of his 
personal property is recorded as amounting to $14,339.24 and his total assets (not 
including real estate) $82,177.93—as noted in contemporary MS documents in 
the County Clerk’s Office, Rockbridge County Circuit Court, Lexington, Va. (Dr. 
E. Pendleton Tompkins to the writer, 23 October 1946). 


25“Tndenture tripartite,” dated 3 July 1823, between Louisa Catherine Gibson 
and William A. Caruthers, in Deed-Book 2M, Folio 236, Record Room, Superior 
Court, Chatham County (Ga ) Courthouse. That the naming of a third party or 
parties as trustees for the estate of a woman in a marriage settlement had been 
customary in the Georgia Low Country since at least 1799 we know from E. 
Merton Coulter, Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, La. State Univ. Press (1940), 83. 
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if you recollect my father was the man who obtained the liberty of es- 
tablishing a shot factory on the Natural Bridge—*° 


Yours with great esteem 
WituiaM A. CaruTHERS MD 


CARUTHERS TO LEWIS WEBB AND CO. (2 pages) 
Savannah January 22° 1825 
Messrs Louis [sic] Webb & co 
Dear Sirs. 


I have shiped [sic] twenty five negroes?” to your care on board the 
sloop Northern Liberty, a more particular account of which you will 
find in the custom house bill. Expecting that John F. Caruthers & co*® 
either has at present or will soon have funds in your hands I have told 
the Capt", he should be paid there. Not however before I had offered 
to pay him in Georgia money, which he would not take at less than two 


26As early as 7 September 1809 Jefferson wrote William Caruthers authorising 
him as his agent to sell Jefferson’s Natural Bridge lands; but apparently nothing 
came of the decision, for on 9 October 1810 the former President wrote Caruthers 
withdrawing the request. On 22 November 1814 William Caruthers wrote Jefferson 
from Lexington: “. . . Just Got home from the Tour I Was on to the North, 
when I had the pleasure of seeing you at Monticello, when You was so good as 
to Grant me the privilidge [sic] of using the Natural Bridge in this County for Mak- 
ing Shot.” The War of 1812 with England was in full career. Jefferson’s (published) 
reply of 3 December regretfully informs Caruthers that he has meanwhile promised 
this concession to Dr. William Thornton (1759-1828), an architect of the Capitol 
at Washington. Caruthers’ letters of 22 February and 4 March 1815 to Jefferson 
suggest, now that the War is concluded, enlarging the shot-making conession to 
include other products and imply that Caruthers may have entered into partner- 
ship with Thornton on the affair. 

27These Negro slaves belonged to the novelist’s wife, Louisa Gibson Caruthers; 
and in all probability they represented her third of her father’s estate, which in- 
cluded “lands in the State of Georgia, houses and lots in the City of Savannah, 
negro slaves and other property” to the total value of $22,397 (see “Indenture 
Tripartite,” n. 25, above; and the “Appraisement Return of the Personal Estate 
of the Late Robert S. Gibson,” dated 21 July 1815: File G-64, Record Room, 
Court of Ordinary, Chatham County [Ga.] Courthouse). There were 79 slaves 
in all, valued at $20,131. 

It would seem that Caruthers already owned a few Negroes at Lexington, since 
the Rockbridge County personal property tax-lists for 1824 cite William A. 
Caruthers for 6 slaves, 2 horses, and a barouche at an evaluation of $150 (William 
J. van Schreeven, Head Archivist, Virginia State Library, Richmond, to the 
writer, 14 October 1946). On at least two occasions the novelist advertised 
Negroes for hire in Lexington (Lexington Intelligencer, 25 November 1825, p. 3, 
col. 4; 19 October 1826, p. 3, col. 3). 

28The novelist’s elder brother, John Franklin Caruthers (1798-1840), on the 
death of William Caruthers in 1817 became the administrator of their father’s 
estate, and was himself a dry-goods merchant in Lexington, probably carrying on 
William Caruthers’ establishment. On 20 April 1826 he advertised in the Lexing- 
ton Intelligencer (p. 3, col. 6) to the effect that he and John Alexander had gone 
into partnership. 
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& half per cent below par.?® you will be so good as to pay him one 
hundred and fifty dollars for their passage, their provisions are found by 
myself, of which I think there is abundance, and if he makes any charges 
for additional provisions you can judge whether they needed it or not 
from the time they are out. they have three-hundred weight of bacon, one 
barrel of corn meal, one barrel of sea bread, ten bushels of potatoes [end 
of first sheet] six large hogsheads of water and as much liquor as is for 
their good. I would have written to my brother to have sent our waggon 
for them or some of the boats but it has been a very short time since I 
have determined to send them on to Virginia and if I should write to him 
now the negroes in all probability would land there before he would re- 
ceive his letter in Lexington. If you will provide a boat or hire a waggon 
and provisions for them to Lexington you will confer a great obligation 
on me, and please detain them as short a time as possible in Richmond. 
if the [James] River is frozen up you had better employ a waggon sent 
to the care of John F. Caruthers. 


Your humble servant WiLu1aAmM A. CaruTHERS MD 


CARUTHERS TO LEWIS WEBB AND CO. (1 page) 
Savannah January 22° 1825 
Messrs. Louis [sic] Webb & co. 
Dear Sirs. 


Enclosed you have a bill of lading of some negroes shiped [sic] on 
board the Sloop Northern Libertas, [sic] Capt. Crowel commander 
[illegible] & provided for as the law directs, 25 in number.*® A more 
particular description of which you will find in Custom house bill. 


Yours &c W. A. CaruTHERS MD. 


There is also on board 1 writing desk or secretary 2 boxes of books &c 
six guns, one water pump, | lamp 6 water hogsheads, 2 trunks of clothes, 
one stove and pipe, one bundle of cains, one kettle to cook in belonging 
to the stove, &c &c &c and [“and” scratched out] other articles not 
recollected and property belonging to the negroes— 


Yours &—W A CarutTHERs MD 


29When the Federal Constitution went into effect in 1789, the coining of Federal 
money in theory commenced, so that the various State coinages and currencies 
were legally unconstitutional. However, little Federal money was actually coined 
until 1795, with the result that for some years after this date State coinages and 
currencies were still circulating in Georgia (E. Merton Coulter, A Short History 
of Georgia, University of North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. 159-160). ‘Sound 
business was much bedevilled throughout ante-bellum times by the great variety 
of paper notes that circulated as money. The strength of Georgia’s banks varied, 
and, as a result, the value of the paper money they emitted varied likewise” (ibid., 
263). Although the State treasury showed a surplus of $400,000 in 1823, it is 
evident that the financial structure was not sound; for in the same year the 
Governor officially advised that the various State banks, together with their cir- 
culating media, be formally investigated (Amanda Johnson, Georgia as Colony 
and State [1733-1937] Atlanta: Walter W. Brown & Co., 1938, pp. 224-225). 


3°See the preceding letter, above, of the same date. 
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CARUTHERS TO LEWIS WEBB AND CO. (1 page) 


No 6 Green St** N York Dec" 13" 33. 
My dear Sirs 

Will you be so good as to inform me whether a vesel [sic] can be 
found bound to Savannah from your Port to sail about the first or fifth 
of January—and what will be the cost of transporting about twenty 
Negroes (one third children). 

If these negroes (which are my wifes) ** should arrive in Rich* before 
arrangements are completed, you will much oblige me by shipping them 
to the care of Mr. Robert Habersham** Savannah Georgia and having 
them insured—(I insured them when they came from there) 


You will also draw upon Mr. Habersham for the amount which you 
may undertake to pay for their transportation requesting him to charge 
the same to me. Your draft will be honoured at sight. 


You will confer a particular favor by answering by return of mail as 
then I can write & receive an answer from Lexington & write to you again 
before they arrive in Richmond 


Your most Ob‘ Sert 
WituiaM A. CaRUTHERS 


Frt. of said negroes about $10 each & found [fed, clothed, etc.] write 
[written] Decr 14“ said a vessel would probably sail for Savannah 
about from 1** to 5 Jany 


CARUTHERS TO LEWIS WEBB and CO. (/ page) 
No 6 Green St New York Dec" 24 33. 


Dear Sirs 


Yours in answer to mine** was received yesterday and I have to thank 
you for the promptness and despatch with which you have undertaken 
my business. 


31The novelist’s New York City residences were as follows according to Long- 
worth’s American Almanac, New York Register, and City Directory: 


1830-31 William Caruthers, M. D. 17 Lispenard 
1831-32 William A, Caruthers, M. D. 119 Canal 
1832-33 William A. Caruthers, M. D. 114 Canal 
1833-34 William A. Caruthers, M. D. 114 Canal 
1834-35 William A. Caruthers, M. D. 6 Greene 


The apparent discrepancy between the last Almanac address and the date-line 
on the present letter is resolved when we know that the Longworth’s ran from 
July of one year through June of the next (Paul North Rice, Chief, the Reference, 
Department, New York Public Library, to the writer, 25 November 1946). 

32See above, n. 27. 

33This man was probably the Savannah merchant, rt O. Habersham, 
Ps. was identical with the “Robt Habersham” who made the City tax-returns 
on the novelist’s and Louisa’s Savannah gt (No. 11, Jackson Ward) for the 
years 1834 through 1837, by which time thers and his wife had personally 
settled in the Georgia port town. 

34Caruthers to Webb, 13 December 1833 (see above). 
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From the last letters from Lexington I should now be induced to be- 
lieve (however reluctantly) that the negroes may be detained some days 
over the time mentioned by me. 


I have urged them not to let it be the case but think it more than 
probable as they will not be free from those who hire them until Christ- 
mas (tomorrow) *° they will then be hurried to Richmond either by land 
or water, which ever is the most expeditious—And it would be well to 
prepare the Capt" for the delay if it should take place. 


If my Professional pursuits will in any wise permit I will be in Rich- 
mond on the day of their arival [sic ]—my visit however must be a flying 
one and I would therefore thank you to enquire between this and that 
time the best terms on which I can get them insured—I paid in 1824 
$25 I think on the valuation, there being then 25 in number. 


As to the price asked by the Cap", I think it is high—if you will turn 
to your books in 1824 & 5 you will see I think that I chartered a vessel 
in toto for $125°* and vessels were then very scarce however I leave this 
to your better judgement. I will write according to your suggestion to 
Lex" by same mail 


Very respectfully your friend W A Caruthers 


CARUTHERS TO SAMUEL McDOWELL REID (1790-1869)37 (1 page) 


City of New York Jan 16" 1835 
To Col Sam’ McD Reid 


My Dear Sir 


I take great pleasure in introducing Henry Vethake Esquire Pres‘ elect 
of your College, to your acquaintance.** You will find him as valuable an 


85In Caruthers’ advertisements (see note 27) of “Negroes for Hire,” he stipu- 
lates that “Those persons wishing to hire will please apply to me before christmas.” 

86In Caruthers’ Savannah letter to Webb of 22 January 1825 (see above), he 
gives the figure as $150. 

87Original in the Samuel McD. Reid family MSS, at Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity, under the supervision of Professor Ollinger Crenshaw, Department of 
History, by whom the letter was kindly made available to the writer. 


Reid, for more than half a century a Trustee of Washington College, was a 
veteran of the War of 1812, a three-term representative of his County in the 
State Legislature, and altogether one of the most important men of Lexington 
(William Henry Ruffner, “Colonel Samuel McDowell Reid,’ Washington & Lee 
Historical Papers, No. 5 [1895], 33-36). 

88Vethake (1792-1866), 5th President (1835-36) and Professor of Mathematics 
at Washington College, carried this letter with him to Lexington: on what would 
be the outer side of the folded letter-envelope is written, presumably in Caruthers’ 
script, “Politeness of Prest Vethake.” Vethake had previously taught mathematics 
at New York University and had been Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at Princeton, where he and Caruthers had a mutual acquaintance, the 
Vice President and Professor of Greek at the College, the Rev. John Maclean, D. D. 
Vethake was inaugurated as President of Washington College on Saturday, 21 
February 1835, “in the presence of a crowded audience embracing perhaps as 
much intelligence and respectability as any audience that ever assembled in the 
county” (Lexington Union, 7 March 1835, p. 2, col. 6; the issue for 15 May gave 
its entire front page and part of the second to Vethake’s acceptance speech, which 
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addition to your literary and social circles as I trust and believe he he 
[sic] will be an acquisition to your College. You being one of the Trustees, 
can introduce him when opportunities occur, to many friends of the in- 
stitution with whom my private & personal relations do not permit me to 
hold [a word scratched out] correspondence. I allude to this subject in 
my letter to you, because the Prof" goes to Lexington, determined to have 
nothing to do with personal or political parties—general or local. Present 
me most kindly to your own household and that of the venerable 
Patriarch your Father [Andrew Reid]**, and believe me to be yours 
most truly 
W. A. CaRUTHERS 


CARUTHERS TO HENRY RUFFNER (1789-1861)*° (3 pages) 


Savannah July 25, 1845 
To Prest Ruffner 


Rev & Dear Sir. 
Seeing the advertisement in the Lexington paper for a professor of 


was subsequently published in pamphlet form the same year by the Union’s 
publisher, Cornelius C. Baldwin, as An Address, delivered at his inauguration, as 
President of Washington College, Lexington, Virginia, February 21st, 1835). 
Vethake succeeded Louis Marshall, of Kentucky, physician and brother to Chief 
Justice John Marshall. After a quarrel with the Trustees, Marshall abruptly left 
Lexington at the end of the session, in Spring 1834, by which time the little Col- 
lege was at probably the lowest ebb, materially and morally, in its history. The 
situation called forth a series of letters from interested Alumni to the Lexington 
weekly Union. Dr. Caruthers was the last of five correspondents to enter the 
literary arena, but he, as it turned out, had the last word; and his suggestion of 
Vethake for President was adopted by the Trustees. The Rev. Henry Ruffner (see 
below) and the Lexington physician, Dr. James Reid Jordan, were among the 
other letter-writers, all of whom employed noms de plume save Caruthers, who 
signed his initials. However, the Washington & Lee Library files of the Union 
bear the pencilled interpolations of John W. Fuller, local antiquarian, from 1830 
to 1876 the Librarian of the Franklin Society and personally acquainted with the 
letter-writers. On the authority of this identification, W. D. Hoyt, Jr., has re- 
published all of the letters under the title of “A Crisis in Education, 1834 (Wash- 
ington College),” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 48: pp. 1, 130, 
243, 307 ff. (Jan., Apr., Jul., Oct., 1940), and 49: pp. 62 ff. (Jan. 1941). 
Caruthers’ letters—published in the Union for 11 October, 8 and 15 November 
1835—are reprinted in the issues for Oct., 1940 and Jan., 1941, of the VMHB. 

For reasons that are still not altogether clear, Vethake proved unsatisfactory, 
and left the College after one term as President. It was during his administration 
that Caruthers’ brother, John F. Caruthers, was made a Trustee of Washington 
College. See William Henry Ruffner, “Dr. Vethake’s Administration,” Wash- 
ington and Lee Historical Papers, No. 6 (1904), 22-29; “Henry Vethake,” 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, III, 164. 

8®°Ca. 1803 Andrew Reid was Ist Clerk of [Rockbridge County] Court in 
Lexington. In 1815, he was Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the finishing 
school for girls at Lexington, the Ann Smith Academy, of which William Caruthers 
had been among the original trustees (minutes for 7 January 1808, Ann Smith 
Academy MS Minute Book, vol. I, covering the period 1807-1873, in the Cyrus H. 
McCormick Library, Washington & Lee). 

*°Original of this and the Winfield Scott letter (see below) are in the box-file 
for 1844-1845, Washington & Lee Trustees’ papers, Treasurer’s Office. They 
were kindly made available to Aaa by hues Ollinger Crenshaw, Depart- 
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Military Science*? I could not resist the impulse to bring to your notice 
a gentleman (who if his services can be procured) was especially cut out 
for you. I mean Joseph Locke Esq at present on his return with his lady 
from a journey to the Holy Land. Mr. Locke was formerly professor at 
West Point, and subsequently an officer in the United States Army and 
subsequently Chief Engineer of the Brunswick Canal in this state; for 
which appointment he resigned his commission in the Army. For the 
last four or five years he had been joint proprietor and sole Editor of the 
Savannah Republican which by his abilities he has raised from a miserable 
village political paper to rank with the very first in the country.*? You 
can form some idea of his success from the fact that he is enabled to 
employ a substitute at a salary of fifteen hundred a year and to take such 
a tour (with his wife) as above designated. Notwithstanding all this I 
have some how formed the idea that he loathed the life of a political 
Editor—indeed that he had [end of first sheet] a repugnance to the 
strife of politics altogether; and that he longed for his old chair at West 
Point. Now I have no opportunity of communicating with Mr. Locke, 
and in nominating him to the Board, I do so wholly on my own re- 
sponsibility. But I think it is worth their while to run a little risk in 
hazarding a refusal of the office, should he be elected. I have thought 
that perhaps where your salaries are necessarily so small, if the tender 
were handsomely made to him upon his arrival in the country, that [sic] 
he might accept. You could perhaps make his salary more respectable, by 
uniting with his military duties those of some other chair say that of 
modern languages, for which he is well qualified. In short he is a very 
accomplished gentleman every way, and could you unite upon him I am 
sure he would be such an acquisition to your College, that his influence 
would be felt there for years to come. 


Ruffner succeeded Vethake as 6th President (1836-1848) of Washington 
College. With his son, William Henry Ruffner, he wrote the chronicles of the 
College and later the University, of which Professor Crenshaw is now preparing 
a definitive history. See C. C. Pearson, “Henry Ruffner,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, XVI, 217-218. 

*1In its issue for 10 July 1845 (p. 3, col. 4), inserted to run six weeks, the 
Lexington Gazette carried an advertisement beginning: “The Board of Trustees 
of Washington College will proceed on the 22nd of February next to appoint a 
Cincinnati Professor of Military Science, whose services shall be given wholly to 
the college . . .” Since the incumbent instructor was Capt. Thomas H. William- 
son of the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, it would seem that the same 
Professor of Mathematics and Military Science served both the College and 
V. M. I. (See note 42). 

42Joseph L. Locke (1809-1864) attended the U. S. Military Academy 1824-1828, 
was commissioned a 2nd Lt. of Artillery, and as such served in garrison at, among 
other posts, Savannah, 1835-1836. In the latter year he also saw duty in the 
Florida War, but resigned his commission in August 1836. From 1837-1840 he 
was Chief Engineer of the Brunswick and Altamaha Canal Company in Georgia, 
became Editor of the Savannah Republican in 1840 and remained so until 1853. 
From that time on, he resided largely in Europe until 1861, in May of which 
year he was appointed Major, Confederate States of America, and became Chief 
Commissary of Subsistence, a post which he held until his death in Savannah, 
September 1864. See Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates 
of the U. S. Military Academy, vol. I (1802-1840). For these data I am gratefully 
indebted to Edward W. Witsell, Maj. Gen., The Adjutant General (Witsell to the 
writer, 19 November 1946). 
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I think you can ascertain all you may wish to know from Maj’ Gen 
Winfield Scott, concerning his qualifications.** If not and there should 
be a desire to hear farther I will undertake to furnish the Board, with 


the necessary vouchers. 


He is about thirty five or eight years old, of [end of second sheet] fine 
moral character & unexceptionable deportment. He is married but as yet 


without children, and so far in favorable circumstances for a new location. 
He is a native of Maine (I think) and son of Gen Locke of that state. 


He will return home about or before the time of your election.** 


Should you have no one “in your eye” (as the saying is), and what I 
have said has made any impression, you can communicate farther with 
me on the subject. I trust that the Board will not be detered [sic] from 
due consideration of this nomination, from the fact, that a previous nomi- 
nation of mine, proved not of any lasting benefit. I am inclined to think, 
even now, that the advent of Profes™ Vethake among you, did some little 
good after all, and though his stay was so short and that you could not 
agree. I knew him to be a good professor, but he had never been tried 
as chief executive officer of a large institution. 


Pray remember me most kindly to my mothers old friend your good 
lady*® in which my own joins me heartily. My family are well and 
growing up around me too fast.*¢ 

Yours very truly & sincerely 
W A CaruTHERS 


*3See below, n. 48. General Scott’s approbatory letter on Locke to Super- 
intendent Smith of V. M. I. gives a few of the data already supplied above by the 
present writer. 


44In a letter dated 10 March 1824 to the Secretary of War, the Honorable 
Joshua Cushman stated that Locke was the son of General Joseph Locke, Somer- 
set County, Maine. Locke was born in Maine and appointed to the Military 
Academy from that State. (Maj. Gen. Witsell to the writer, 19 November 1946.) 


Contrary to Caruthers’ expectations, Locke was still abroad by the Winter of 
1846, far too late to accept, had he desired it, the Washington College appoint- 
ment for February of that year. The Editor sent back at irregular intervals to the 
Savannah Republican lengthy accounts in letter form of his travels and experiences. 
See, for example, the letter from Milan (issue for November 28, 1845, p. 2, 
cols, 1-2) or the letter from Chamonix in the Upper Savoy (issue for 15 September 
1846, p. 2, cols. 2-3). 

*°Ruffner married Sarah, daughter of Capt. William Lyle of Lexington, in 1819. 

*®The children, of whom Horace Caruthers (see above, n. 17) was by far 
the most notable, have left but little record of their existence. Horace was the 
eldest; then came Gibson, who died in August 1861 while a member of the Isaac 
Israel Hayes (1832-1881) polar expedition to the Arctic; Randolph died in early 
life, unmarried. Emma, the elder of the two daughters, married William F. Preston 
(1823-1884), third son of the Rev. Willard Preston, in Savannah in 1851, and 
later removed as a widow to Memphis, Tenn.; Louisa A. Caruthers (born ca. 
1843) was the youngest child, marrying first a New York City merchant named 
Schermerhorn, then on his death a Boston dentist named Marshall. 
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WINFIELD SCOTT (1786-1866)#7 TO CARUTHERS (1 page) 
Washington, Dec: 4, 1845 
Dear Sir: 
Your letter of the 26th ultimo got accidentally mislaid for a few days, 


I hasten to repair the delay, & send, herewith, a copy of my letter 
to President [sic] Smith of the Virginia Military Institute**—the original 
of which will go to him, direct, today. 

I hope the vacant professorship may be tendered to our friend Locke— 
for whom I entertain a very high regard. 


With great respect, 
I remain 
Yrs. truly 


WINFIELD ScoTT 
Wm. A. Caruthers Esq. 


CARUTHERS TO HENRY RUFFNER (1789-1861) (1 page) 


Savan Geo. Dec 13 1845 
Rev & Dear Sir 


I wrote to Gen! Scott (as I informed you I believe) some time ago, 
requesting his opinion of my friend Mr. Locke. I have only now received 
his answer**®, and unless there is some mistake in substituting your name 
for Col Smiths we have all been playing at cross purposes. I did not and 
do not now know that there was or is a vacancy in the institute. If so it is a 
little singular that both should have hit upon the same man. If however 
you knew Mr. Locke I would not be the least surprised at a contest for 
him. He is a perfect Scott himself in appearance,*®° and has not a few of 
his other fine military qualities. You must remember that I do not know 


*7A native Virginian and a Whig, Scott had been named General in Chief, 
U. S. A., with headquarters at Washington, in June 1841. This letter was written 
shortly before the outbreak of the Mexican War (April 1846), from his conduct 
in which Scott was to obtain his greatest national popularity. The tone of the 
present letter and the one cited in Note 48 below do not indicate that Scott and 
Caruthers were personally acquainted. See Charles W. Elliott, Winfield Scott: 
the Soldier and the Man, N. Y., Macmillan’s, 1937. 


*®On 11 October 1845, Francis Henney Smith (1812-1890), Superintendent 
of V. M. I. from its beginning in 1839 until three months before his death, had 
written General Scott asking him to recommend a West Point graduate to fill a 
vacant professorship at the Institute. Not replying directly, Scott forwarded 
Smith’s letter to the Adjutant General’s Office for appropriate action; and on 26 
November came Caruthers’ letter, asking the General to recommend Locke for a 
similar position at Washington College. Presumably, the coincidence tricked Scott’s 
memory into the belief or assumption that Caruthers was writing on behalf of 
¥V. M. I. At any rate, Locke did not get the job at Washington College. General 
Scott’s copy of his reply to Superintendent Smith is also in box-file 1844-1845, 
Trustees’ Papers, Washington & Lee. 

‘This letter to Ruffner was written on the reverse side of the folded, 4-page 
MS sheet which also contained Scott’s letter to Caruthers (see above). 


5°At the age of 19, Scott stood 6’5” and weighed about 200 Ibs. (William A. 
Ganoe, “Winfield Scott,” Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 505). 
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that Mr. Locke will accept if elected. I only know that he is like a fish 
out of water as an Editor and that he is just the man for a military 
Professorship. Remember me to all our mutual friends, & especially to 
your wife & family. 
Yours very truly 
W. A. CaRUTHERS 

*within 

CARUTHERS TO JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN (1781-1856)5! (6 pages) 


Sav., May 10°? 1846 
Hon Jno M Berrien 


Dear Sir 


Your son M°pherson** has been quite sick for a week, but is now as I 
think [“quite” scratched out] out of danger. The attack was very similar 
I am told to the one he had last year at the same time upon the Island 
viz a complication of bilious and pneumonic disease, with the latter 
less prominent than at that time. Miss Cecil®* has been very uneasy, and 
felt her responsibility heavily on the occasion, but I at no time thought 
his symptoms alarming. He was very sick (as he always is)—breathing 
short and heavy and his fever high, but they yeilded [sic: a second “e” 
following the “i” has been scratched out] readily to treatment. To day 
(Sunday) his drowsiness which attended throughout—has left him—he is 
free from fever & breathes calmly and at proper [an “ly” affixed to the 


510Originals of this letter, and John M. Berrien’s reply to it (see below), were 
formerly in the possession of a grand-daughter of Berrien, Mrs. Ashby Burroughs 
of Savannah, Ga., who very kindly allowed the writer to take photostats of both 
letters in Savannah in the Fall of 1942. Upon Mrs. Burroughs’ death in 1944, 
her MSS passed to her daughters, the Misses Cecil Berrien Burroughs and Eugenia 
Ashby Burroughs, by whom the collection was subsequently presented to the 
Souhtern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill). 
Negative photostats of both letters are also to be found in the Manuscript Room, 
Duke University Library. 

Berrien, sometimes called “the American Cicero,” had been a State Senator 
(1822-23), U. S. Senator (1824-29), and U. S. Attorney General (1829-31) under 
President Jackson, with whom he quarrelled, leaving Jackson’s party and becoming 
a Whig. In the summer of 1843 Berrien was nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
of the U. S. by the State convention of the Whig Party in Georgia; at that time 
he was again serving in the U. S. Senate from Georgia, this time as a Whig, having 
been elected to the post in 1840 by the State Legislature. See Stephen F. Miller, 
“John Macpherson Berrien, “The Bench and Bar of Georgia, 1, 64-65 (Phila.: 
Lippincott’s, 1858). 

The present letter finds Berrien in the last year of his second term as U. S. 
Senator from Georgia. Berrien and Caruthers had known one another at least 
since 24 May 1839, when both were among those present at the founding of the 
Georgia Historical Society in Savannah (see above, n.15). Berrien was elected 
first President (1839-1841), and again in 1854, serving until his death. 

52The misspellings and faulty punctuation of this letter should be read against 
the background of Caruthers’ health at the time. For it was in this month that 
he was acutely seized with tuberculosis, and shortly after writing it repaired with 
his eldest son Horace to the mountains of Georgia at Marietta in a vain attempt 
to regain his health (obituary, Savannah Daily Republican). 
58John Macpherson Berrien, Jr., born 1841. 


54An aunt of John M. Berrien, Sr. 
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“proper” scratched out] intervals. I might have written most of this 
yesterday, but I thought it best to be sure before I did so, and Miss Cecil 
and Col Hunter®® concurred with me. Mrs Berrien need be under no 
apprehension now on this subject I think. 


During my visits to M°pherson, I encountered the Homoepathic [sic] 
physician at Col Hunters house, attending one of your other children 
with some affection of the eyes. My first impulse was to resign the case 
I had in hand, but then as the child was very ill, I thought should the 
result be fatal, it might be laid at my door, and that I might be charged 
with backing out of a dangerous case. Or the new Doctor might attribute 
whatever untoward symptoms that supervened to my want of skill. So I 
determined [end of first sheet; written up the left margin of first sheet: 
“Is there any hope of my getting an explicit answer about the naval 
school’”®*] to see the case through, and then have a free and frank com- 
munication with you on the subject. Nothing in the whole course of my 
professional experience—(now twenty two years) has so disgusted me 
with my profession as the advent of this new quackery. It invades us in a 
different region from ordinary quackery*’—it scorns purlieus and sub- 
burbs [sic], but no sooner have we a patient sick in high life than half a 
dozen lady missionaries, and sometimes gentlemen, assemble around to 
preach the new doctrines in medicine, & earnestly recommend the trial 
of it, in the case in question. This saps all confidence in the family phy- 
sician. But the employment of one of these qucks in the same family with 
physician not only shocks that confidence, but it holds the physician up 
to the public in that light. Besides—look at it, in another [“light” 
scratched out] point of view—it is very unjust, (this joint practice in the 
same family) these men are employed in all the slight aches and pains, 
but the moment a case of responsibility occurs, we are sent for. So that 
we have all the pains and sufferings of the profession®* & none of its 


55Colonel James Hunter, husband of Berrien’s mother-in-law. 

56Mrs. Margaret Davis Cate, of Sea Island, Ga., suggests that Caruthers is 
here referring to a proposed naval base to be erected by the Federal Government 
on Blythe Island (Glynn County), just south of Brunswick, Ga. The Brunswick 
Advocate, of which Mrs. Cate has as complete a file in existence, carried frequent 
articles on the project, which was sponsored by the U. S. Congressman, Thomas 
Butler King (1800-1864). King, a Whig whose home was at Retreat Plantation, 
Saint Simons Island, was Chairman of the House committee on Naval Affairs, and 
served in Congress as a Representative from Georgia in 1839-43 and again from 
1845 until his resignation in 1850. See the Biographical Dictionary of the Amer- 
ican Congress: 1774-1927 (U. S. Government Printing Office, 1928), 1185. 

®7Among these “ordinary” quackeries Caruthers placed high that “grand 
double distilled elixir of his Satanic Majesty himself,” the practice of mesmerism, 
which was becoming increasingly voguish in America around 1845. In a review of 
a contemporary novel based on mesmerism, Caruthers condemned the new ism on 
scientific and religious grounds. See his review of Sturmer; a Tale of Mesmerism 
in the Magnolia, IV, 43-45 (January 1842.). 

58In The Drunkard; from The Cradle to the Grave, an address Caruthers gave 
before the Savannah Temperance Society on 15 January and again on 26 February 
1840, the novelist also refers to “the pains and toils of a profession, at all times 
arduous and irksome” (Drunkard, pamphlet, 1). And in The K nights of the 
Horseshoe (1928 ed., 185-186), a medical character asserts that “it is impossible 
for one of my profession to be uniformly cheerful . . . its dreadful responsibilities 
weigh down all those who have any sensibility . . .” 
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pleasures and are debarred of its greatest rewards; confidence and grati- 
tude. It is just as much as to say, we would do without you if we could, 
and in all minor cases we will do so now. 

Under these circumstances, I beg leave, with every proper feeling of 
respect for you and Mrs. [end of second sheet] Berrien, to decline 
[“atten” scratched out] professional attendance on your family, in this 
sort of conjunction. 

This is by no means a mere point of professional etiquette. Take for 
instance the case which has given rise to this letter. I was told during my 
attendance that the Homoepathist [sic] had been giving him some of 
his secret medicines.* [“*Not in this attack.”: written up the lower left 
margin of third sheet] I was very much perplexed. The disease itself was 
very obscure, and the diagnosis difficult. Was it strange that it sometimes 
occurred to me that this intense throbbing of the stomach might come 
from minute portions of arsenic—or nux vomica (both of which I am 
told they deal in, and both of which I have abandoned long ago. [a 
parenthesis partially effaced] I never will give arsenic again in any 
quantities whatever! Look at Laws case*® I enquired very particularly 
what he had been giving him but no one could tell me. 

Now it may be said that these are nothing but my prejudices against a 
new discovery? But if it is a valuable discover or any discovery at all, why 
have I not availed myself of it. I have calmly and dispationately [sic] 
examined the subject long before I came in contact with its professors, 
and my honest and deliberate opinion is that it is a contemptible humbug. 
Entertaining this opinion, is it strange that I do not desire to be mixed 
up with it in any way? Hahneman [sic] (its founder) *®° sets out with 
two grand principles, one is expressed by the words “curantu similia 
simillibus” [sic]®* [end of third sheet] 

He feebly attempts to generalize into a system, from single & undated 
coincidences. For instance, because belladonna produces a slight irruption 
upon the skin—belladonna is an infallible remedy for scarlet fever. I deny 
both the fact & the inference: It is by no means unusual—(the fact) and 
belladonna will fail in curing scarlet fever, in every case where they would 
not recover spontaneously. How is it when we seek for this general law 
throughout all the ills that flesh is heir to.°? Is it true—in fever? in small 
pox?—in rheumatism? in gout etc. I answer unhesitatingly no! Quinine 
in large not in small doses is almost a specific for fever—will it produce 
the disease it cures—?It will not. I have tried it one hundred times & 


om the locally prominent Savannah jurist, Judge William Law (1793- 


°°The German physician, Christian Friedrich Samuel Hahnemann (1755-1843), 
founder of the homoeopathic system of therapy. 

*1Similia similibus curentur, Latin for “like cures like,” was the slogan of the 
homoecopaths. See, for example, Samuel Hahnemann, Organon of Homoeopathic 
ise 2nd American ed. from the 4th German ed. (N. Y.: William Radde, 

**Caruthers is paraphrasing from the third great soliloquy in Hamlet, III, i 
63. He had paraphrased the same passage identically in The ke nights of the oo 
shoe (1928 ed., 90). The two passages serve to point up the fact that, in his 
literary allusions or paraphrases, Shakespeare was Caruthers’ favorite author. In 
this, he was entirely typical of his day and locality. 
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more & never yet saw it produce fever. Cholchicum [sic]** is almost a 
specific for gout, yet it will not produce one of its symptoms. There is no 
remedy in nature which will produce a small pox, how then is this to be 
cured according to homaepathy, [sic] why by giving minute portions 
of one of the pustules dried. (I understand Dr Gilbert actually proposed 
this to Dr Fish while acting as health officer for Dr Schley) To such ab- 
surdities will this most ridiculous of all theories run its votaries when 
carried out to their legitimate results.°* 


But let us see whether analogy will bear them out any better. We know 
God has endowed dumb beasts with an instinct, by which [end of fourth 
sheet] they unerringly find remedies appropriate to the ills to which they 
are subject. Now if homoepathy [sic] or its principles are true, they per- 
vade all nature, yet we find a principle exactly the reverse holds good 
throughout all her realms. Animals when they are hot seek cold water 
—not more heat—. When they have eaten too much they eat certain 
grapes and herbs, which vomit them, and not more of the same thing 
which made them sick. But certainly it is not necessary for me to pursue 
this, farther with you, and with Mrs. B—I think I have put her good 
sense upon a train of thought which she can follow out to good purpose 
herself. How she ever fell under so sad a delusion, I cannot imagine. I 
trust both on her own account, and on account of her example, that 
when she returns it will be entirely well of this mental malady as well as 
of all of her physcical sufferings. I felt bound sir by a proper self respect 
to speak freely to you on this subject. I hope not too freely. Our pro- 
fession is painful enough in its happiest phases, without being humbled 
beneath a system of Quackery which in our souls we despise, and which 
we are with great unanimity determined not to be [end of fifth sheet; re- 
souk” line and a half illegible owing to tattered condition of the manu- 
script 


P S In looking over my letter, I see that I ought to have alluded to 
Hahnemans [sic] other grand principle that certain medicines by acti- 
vation[?] a certain number of times & in a particular manner become 
changed in their essential properties his very words are that “by this 
means chalk will become more powerful than arsenic & charcoal than 
henbane”. Is not this the veriest delusion of the lunatic? One of the 
London professors of this new school, seeing the shock the statement of 
such folly would produce upon the common sense of every body, attempts 
in his book (which I have) to shield the whole thing under “electrical 
influences”, but he cannot see how—nor why. We know the exact prop- 
erties of those substances and their conducting & non conducting powers, 
and mere tribuation [sic] can neither add to nor take from them. 


®8The herb Colchicum autumnale (meadow saffron) is largely a specific in cases 
of gout and rheumatism. 

®*Caruthers here seems to be impugning the principle of vaccination, first per- 
formed in England in 1796 by the physician Edward Jenner (1749-1823), though 
owing to religious opposition not made compulsory by law until 1853. Thomas 
Jefferson had had his family vaccinated in 1801. Caruthers had made a similar 
gross error when, in his Drunkard speech, he decried the evolutionary principles 
of Charles Darwin (pamphlet, op. cit., 5). 
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ta So far from this doctrine being true, we know, that in most medicinal 
no substances throughout the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, that we gain 
be in force as we increase in quantity. We know that a sample of arsenic 
ns is more deadly in its effects than the 10 of a grain, and that a minum 

[sic]®° of prussic acid may be taken with impunity if sufficiently diluted, 
tb- while a few more drops would produce instant death. So it is in eating 
en and drinking. We gain strength in proportion to our food, to a certain 


extent, that is the capacity of our organs. Now why should one rule hold 
good in our food and another in our physic. Why should we count up- 


th wards in one and downwards in the other? 
ey The fact is Hahneman [sic] did not believe one word in medicine, and 
T- knowing that the human family were [sic] wedded to our pills and 
od potions he devised the whole scheme in order to wean us from what he 
er thought injurious. I should feel quite certain of this solution, had he s 
in confined himself to chalk and charcoal. Professor Miller of Baltimore®*® : 
ng who has been here the past week to see one of his patients under my 
ue charge at the Pulaski®’ says Hahneman [sic] was evidently a deranged bs 
od man. I believe he had seen him personally. As to the New York propa- e 
se gators Grey [sic] and Channing ** I knew them [my]self, I saw their uf 
I efforts [end of sixth sheet; remaining line illegible owing to tattered con- 
at dition of the manuscript. End of document. | 
JOHN M. BERRIEN TO WILLIAM A. CARUTHERS (1 page) 
O- Washington 
18th May 46 
; Dear Sir,®® 
1° I have received your letter. For the intelligence of Macpherson’s re- : 
®5The minim, in the apothecaries ’measure, is one-sixtieth of a fluid dram. e 

0 866A Dr. James H. Miller (1788-1853) was one of the original instructors at a 
; the opening of Washington Medical College, in Baltimore, Md., in 1827. He was oe 
i still residing in Baltimore in 1847, though apparently no longer a member of the oe 
1€ Medical Department of Washington University. See Eugene F. Cordell, Medical rs 
is Annals of Maryland: 1799-1899 (Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1903), 85; and 2 
n Matchett’s Baltimore Director (Baltimore, 1847), 233, and advertising section, 32. 

There would seem to be little doubt that this man is identical with the Doctor 
ec James H Miller who, with the novelist John Pendleton Kennedy and John H. B. 
of Latrobe, in 1833 at Baltimore had awarded young Edgar Poe the prose fiction 
ts prize for his “Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” in the contest sponsored by the 
| greedy Saturday Visiter. See Arthur H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe (N. Y., 1941), 
ig ®?The Pulaski House, still in operation at Johnson Square, Savannah, was in 
5, Caruthers’ day the most exclusive hostelry in the city. Under the direction of the 


renowned caterer, Peter Wiltberger, “It was one of the South’s most noted hotels 
prior to the Civil War and for many years thereafter” (Thomas Gamble, “Savan- 
' 1929) Hotel History Is Replete with Interest,” Savannah Morning News, 18 March 
_ *8The homoeopathic physicians William Channing (1800-1855) and John Frank- 
lin Gray (1804-1882). For some biographical data see Cleave, Biographical Cy- 
clopaedia of Homoeopathic Physicians (Philadelphia: Galaxy Pub. Co., 1873), 414, 
454-57; and the Homoeopathic Medical Society, State of New York, Transactions, 
XVIII, 263-267 (1883). 

®°The writer has furnished a transcript of this letter to a Berrien descendant, 
M. H. Burroughs, of Brunswick, Georgia. 
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covery, which you give me, as well as for your kind attention to him 
during his illness, of which Miss Cecil, and Miss Hunter have informed 
me, I sincerely thank you. I wish I could stop here, but there is a part of 
your letter, which I have read with surprise and regret. In relation to 
Homeopathy, I know nothing, and therefore believe nothing—What con- 
cerns me, is embraced in the fact which I proceed to state. Mrs Berrien 
has been suffering for more than two years. Her disease has not yet 
yielded to the prescriptions of the regular physicians who have been con- 
sulted, yourself among others. Under these circumstances, she has availed 
herself of the advice of an individual practising on this new system, con- 
fining his attendance to her own case, and giving especial direction when 
she left home, that if any of our children should be sick during her 
absence, you should be called as usual to attend them. In this state of 
things, you write—“I beg leave with every proper feeling of respect for 
you and Mrs. Berrien, to decline professional attendance on your family, 
in this conjunction”—To so extraordinary an annunciation, [sic] I can 
only reply, that your adherence to this determination will leave me no 
alternative but to submit. I would not control the wishes of one of my 
children, who had attained to years of discretion, in such a manner. If 
further reflection sh* induce you to take a different view of the subject, 
you will so advise me. 
Iam& & 
JMB 

Doct: Caruthers, 
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A STUDY OF NOTES ON THE STATE OF VIRGINIA AS AN 
EVIDENCE OF JEFFERSON’S REACTION AGAINST THE 
THEORIES OF THE FRENCH NATURALISTS 


By RutH HENLINE 


During the spring of 1781, while he was suffering a period of enforced 
inactivity, Thomas Jefferson received a questionnaire from Barbe-Mar- 
bois, relative to the “present” conditions in Virginia. Because Jefferson 
had been constantly and continuously taking notes about the new country, 
it was not an impossible task for him to sort his materials and give answers 
to the twenty-three queries presented by the secretary of the French 
legation.' Jefferson sent the first draft of Notes on the State of Virginia 
to Marbois in manuscript form, but during the following winter he cor- 
rected and enlarged his material.? Since the purpose of this work, for 
Jefferson, was to answer questions, he was not altogether responsible for 
its plan. However unusual the purpose, the composition, and the plan, it 
is significant that in answering the queries of a distinguished French 
visitor, Jefferson took the opportunity to reveal the fallacies of other 
Frenchmen—Voltaire (1694-1778), the Abbé Raynal (1713-1796), 
D’Aubenton (1716-1800), but chiefly Buffon (1707-1788). 

Mr. Gilbert Chinard drew some very interesting generalizations about 
the Notes, but he did not show the method or the specific items with 
which Jefferson refuted the theories held by several of the most dis- 
tinguished naturalists of his time.* The governor of Virginia was proud 


1Jefferson, Thomas, “Autobiography,” March 17, 1784. Paul Leicester Ford, 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York: Putnam, 1894), I, 85. 

2The story of publication has been well sketched in Ford, op. cit. III, 68-84. 
Alice Lerch has added details in Bookmen’s Holiday (N. Y., 1943) pp. 44-56, and 
now has in preparation a full volume study of the first appearance of the Notes. 

Jefferson published a limited and anonymous edition of 200 copies in Paris in 
1785. A French edition came out in 1786, and a London one in 1787, a Phila- 
delphia one in 1788, a German one (Leipzig) in 1789. Subsequently the book 
went through many editions even in Jefferson’s lifetime. But the only edition with 
textual authority besides the 1785 and the London 1787 is the Randolph edition of 
Richmond 1853, based on Jefferson’s manuscript additions to a copy of the 
Stockdale edition (This copy, annotated in Jefferson’s hand, is now in the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library at the University of Virginia). Ford’s is the most 
meticulous modern edition, but is now difficult to procure. References in this 
article are to the Padover edition: Samuel K. Padover, The Complete Jefferson 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 1943) 

Gilbert Chinard, Thomas jefferson, An Apostle of Americanism (Boston : 
Little, Brown, and Co., 1929) pp. 118-123. 
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of his native land and was eager to defend it against the accusations 
of the French school. Although he was very careful to presemt the dam- 
aging facts explicitly, he was equally careful to refute them. Because he 
did not write for publication, his method was a little informal, but he was 
meticulously accurate. And there were times when his tactics resembled 
those of the duelling Cyrano: at the last line he hit! 


A glance at the table of contents of the Notes will enable us to see the 
kind of questions which were of interest to the French secretary. Virginia 
at that time was a very important and extensive part of the New World. 
It would, therefore, be natural for foreigners to seek information about 
the geography, population, productions, climate, government, and cus- 
toms.‘ 


There is only one of these twenty-three queries over which there could 
be much controversy. Most of the information about Virginia at that time 
lent itself to straightforward narration of fact. Query VI, however, is 
different. In the table of contents, this query carries the title “Productions 
mineral, vegetable, and animal”; the subtitle at the beginning of the 
query is “A notice of the mines and other subterraneous riches; its trees, 
plants, fruits, etc.” The titles are misleading: they seem innocuous enough, 
but they gave Jefferson the opportunity to discredit the best naturalists 
of his time. 

The first item of difference arose from the discussion of the immense 
bodies of schist which had been found near the eastern foot of North 
Mountain. This schist contained impressions of shells in a variety of forms 
usually found near and under the seas. The origin of these shells raised the 
old question of a universal deluge. As evidence, deposits of shells in the 
Andes, fifteen thousand feet above sea level, are offered by some au- 
thorities as proof of the deluge. To the many considerations opposing 
this opinion, Jefferson offered three more.® 


First, he gave his own calculation of the weight of water and the gravity 
of the earth: 


*Padover, op. cit. p. 567. 

Table of contents for Notes on the State of Virginia: 1. Its boundaries; 2. Rivers; 
3. Sea ports; 4. Mountains; 5. Cascades and caverns; 6. Productions mineral, 
vegetable and animal; 7. Climate; 8. Population; 9. Military force; 10. Marine 
force; 11. Aborigines ;.12. Counties and towns 13. Constitution; 14. Laws; 15. Col- 
leges, buildings, and roads; 16. Proceedings as to tories; 17. Religion; 18. Man- 
ners; 19. Manufactures; 20. Subjects of commerce; 21. Weights, Measures and 
Money; 22. Public revenue and expenses; 23. Histories, memorials, and _state- 
papers. 
5Notes, pp. 585-6. 
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The atmosphere, and all its contents, whether of water, air, or other 
matter, gravitate to the earth; that is to say, they have weight. Ex- 
perience tells us, that the weight of all these together never exceeds 
that of a column of mercury of thirty-one inches height, which is 
equal to one of rain water of thirty-five feet high. If the whole con- 
tents of the atmosphere, then, were water, instead of what they are, 
it would cover the globe but thirty-five feet deep; But as these 
waters, as they fell, would run into the seas, the superficial measure 
of which is to that of the dry parts of the globe, as two to one, the 
seas would be raised only fifty-two and a half feet above their present 
level, and of course would overflow the lands to that height only.® 


After this calculation, he admitted the evidence of a partial deluge around 
the Mediterranean and cited Buffon’s idea that the sea was probably once 


a lake.” He maintained, however, that “such a deluge could not account 
for the shells found in the higher lands.”® 


A second opinion was “that in times anterior to the records either of 
history or tradition, the bed of the ocean, the principal residence of the 
shelled tribe, has, by some great convulsion of nature, been heaved to the 
heights at which we now find shells and other marine animals.”® Jeffer- 
son’s answer to this opinion is a masterpiece of logic: 


The favorers of this opinion do well to suppose the great events on 
which it rests to have taken place beyond all the eras of history; for 
within these, certainly, none such are to be found; and we may 
venture to say farther, that no fact has taken place, either in our 
own days, or in the thousands of years recorded in history, which 
proves the existence of any natural agents, within or without the 
bowels of the earth, of force sufficient to heave, to the height of 
fifteen thousand feet, such masses as the Andes. The difference be- 
tween the power necessary to produce such an effect, and that which 
shuffled together the different parts of Calabria in our days, is so 
immense, that from the existence of the latter, we are not authorized 
to infer that of the former.’® 


M. de Voltaire’s suggestion that various shells grew unattached to 
animal bodies is the third possibility. From this suggestion Jefferson in- 
ferred that “besides the usual method of generating shells by the elabora- 


p. 585. 

7George Louis Leclere, Comte de Buffon, Natural History. Containing a Theorv 
of the Earth, a general History of Man, of the Brute Creation, and of Vegetables, 
Minerals, etc. From the French, With Notes by the Translator. In ten volumes. 
(London: Printed by J. S. Barr. Bridges Street, Covent Garden, MDCCXCII) 
“Lakes and Seas,” Vol. II. References to Buffon’s work will be from this edition. 


8Notes, op. cit., p. 586. 
®*Ibid., p. 586. 
1°Notes, ibid., p. 586. 
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tion of earth and water in animal vessels,” Voltaire meant also that 
“nature may have provided an equivalent operation, by passing the same 
materials through the pores of calcareous earth and stones; as we see 
calcareous drop-stones generating every day, by the percolation of water 
through lime stone, and new marble forming in the quarries from which 
the old has been taken out.” He “hits” with the statement that Voltaire 
has not established his theory; “he has not even left it on the ground so 
respectable as to have rendered it an object of inquiry to the literati of 
his own country.”?! Jefferson concludes the whole argument of shells 
found in schist: 


Abandoning this fact, therefore, the three hypotheses are equally 
unsatisfactory; and we must be content to acknowledge, that this 
great phenomenon is as yet unsolved. Ignorance is preferable to 
error; and he is less remote from the truth who believes nothing, 
than he who believes what is wrong.*? 


To summarize, we see that in this argument of the formation of the 
earth Jefferson has set forth the three most probable hypotheses. He at- 
tributed the first to Buffon and the third to Voltaire; the second is of 
uncertain origin, but I think that I detect the general theory advocated 
by Buffon in the “Second Epoque.” The fact that he refuted the theories 
of the French naturalists is not so much to their discredit as to the dis- 
credit of the general fund of knowledge. Jefferson could not accept 
Buffon’s idea because there were facts to nullify it; he was unable to 
share in the second because the Andes offered contradictory evidence; 
he refused Voltaire’s suggestion by ridiculing the absurdity of such a 
theory. The subject intrigued him; he could find no satisfactory answer; 
therefore the best he could do was to admit that the phenomenon was 
as yet unsolved and ask for suspended judgment. 


The next subject of controversy was the quadrupeds. Linnaeus and 
Buffon had described them. In keeping with his general theory that life 
in the New World was smaller than in the Old, Buffon had declared 
that the tapir was the largest of the quadrupeds in the New World.** 
With the discovery of the bones of the mammoth in the salines on the 
North Holston, a branch of the Tennessee, about the latitude of 36% 
degrees north, Jefferson felt that he had conclusive evidence for the con- 
tradiction of Buffon’s general hypothesis. Jefferson had read the accounts 
published in Europe, as is revealed in his statement that these bones were 


11]bid., p. 587. 
127bid., p. 587. 
18Buffon, op. cit., VIII, 83. 
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of the same kind as those found in Siberia; he knew of like remains in 
more southern climates of both hemispheres but of none farther south 
than the salines just mentioned.** 


In an attempt to classify a quadruped which was known only by tra- 
dition and its remains, the European naturalists ascribed the tusks and 
skeleton to the elephant, and the grinders to the hippopotamus, or river 
horse. They acknowleged, however, that the tusks and skeleton were 
much larger than those of the elephant, and the grinders many times 
greater than those of the hippopotamus, and essentially different in 
form. Jefferson pointed out that wherever the grinders were found, there 


also were the tusks and skeleton: but the skeleton of the hippopotamus 


and grinders of the elephant were never found with the tusks and skeleton 
of the elephant and the grinders of the hippopotamus. Very neatly he 
suggested that the hippopotamus and elephant always came to the same 
spot, the former to deposit his grinders and the latter his tusks and 
skeleton. The disturbing question was what became of the parts not de- 
posited there? On the basis of the argument, he insisted then that “these 
remains belonged to each other, that they were of one and the same 
animal, that this was not a hippopotamus because the hippopotamus had 
no tusks, nor such a frame, and because the grinders differ in their size 
as well as in the number and form of their points.”*® 


Refusing to avail himself of the authority of Hunter or D’Aubenton, 
famed anatomists, who held opposing views concerning the possibilities 
of the remains as belonging to the elephant, Jefferson proposed four 
proofs to the contrary: 

1. Buffon’s admission that the skeleton bespoke an animal five or 
six times the cubic volume of the elephant.*® 

2. The difference in grinders. 

3. The absence of grinders of the elephant in America. 

4. The natural habitat of the elephant.*’ 

It is in the discussion of this fourth proof that Jefferson became rather 
violent in his reaction against Buffon, who had insisted that in the New 
World “there must be something in the combination of elements, and 
other physical causes, which opposes the aggrandisement of animated 
nature; there must be obstacles to the development, and perhaps to the 


14Buffon had mentioned such remains in Ireland, Siberia, and Louisiana, VII, 


55. 


15Notes, op. cit., p. 593. 
16Buffon, op. cit., VII, 55. 
17 Notes, op. cit., p. 593. 
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formation of the principles of life.”’* The Frenchman had also declared 
that comparisons of heat and cold in each degree of latitude would reveal 
great differences—as usual, to the detriment of the New World.’® Jeffer- 
son, in refutation of the fact that the bones were those of the elephant, 
concluded that “from the known temperature and constitution of the 
elephant, he could never have existed in the regions where the remains of 
the mammoth have been found.” He went on to suggest that if he had 
been preserved in the temperate climates of Europe, it was “with the 
assistance of warm apartments and warm clothing;” even so, it was for 
a very small portion of what would have been his natural period because 
no instance of his multiplication in them has been known. Sticking close 
to the topic of the natural habitat, he stated that no bones of the mam- 
moth had been found farther south than the salines of Holston, but that 
they had been found as far north as the Artic Circle. For this reason, 
therefore, those who were of the opinion that the elephant and the 
mammoth are of the same size must believe one of three hypotheses: 


1. That the elephant known to us can exist and multiply in frozen 
zone. 


2. That an eternal fire may have once warmed these regions. Jeffer- 
son added that the globe offered no unequivocal indications. 


3. That the obliquity of the ecliptic was great enough, at the time 
the elephant lived, to include within the tropics all the regions 
in which the bones are found. It has been demonstrated that the 
variation of the obliquity of the ecliptic would not exceed nine 
degrees, if such variation takes place at all,—not enough to bring 
the bones within the tropics.?° 


There may be other hypotheses to support the opinion that these bones 
were those of the elephant, but Jefferson found “it easier to believe that 
an animal, may have existed, resembling the animal in his tusks, and 
general anatomy, while his nature was in other respects exceeding dif- 
ferent.” The natural habitat of the elephant and that of the mammoth 
are different, and Jefferson thought it perverse to declare them the same.?" 


Jefferson was certain that to whatever animal we ascribe these remains 
it existed in America and it was the largest of all terrestial beings. He 
felt that “it should have sufficed to have rescued the earth it inhabited, 
and the atmosphere it breathed, from the imputation of impotence in the 
conception and nourishment of animal life on a large scale; to have 


18Buffon, op. cit., VII, 38. 
19Buffon, op. cit., VII, 42. 
20Notes, op. cit., p. 594. 
21] bid. p. 594. 
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stifled, in its birth, the opinion of a writer, the most learned, too, of all 
the others in the science of animal history, that in the New World, ‘La 
nature vivante est beaucoup moins agissante, beaucoup moins forte:’ that 
nature is less active, and less energetic on one side of the globe than she 
is on the other.”?? He ridiculed the idea “that a Pigmy and a Patagonian, 
a Mouse and a Mammoth, derive their dimensions” on other than the 
same nutritive juices. Allowing for differences of increment, he felt that 
every race of animals received from their Maker certain laws of extension 
at the time of their formation. Within these laws there were certain limits: 
“what intermediate station they shall take may depend on soil, on climate, 
on food, on a careful choice of breeders. But all the manna of heaven 
would never raise the mouse to the bulk of a mammoth.”** 


After Jefferson had proved what a mammoth was not, he turned to the 
larger aspect of the problem as presented by Buffon,?* who held that 
heat and dryness are requirements for the production and development 
of large quadrupeds and drew conclusions which Jefferson summarized: 


1. That the animals common to both the Old and New World are 
smaller in the latter. 
2. That those peculiar to the New World are on a smaller scale. 


3. That those which have been domesticated in both have degen- 
erated in America. 


4. That on the whole America exhibits fewer species. 


In the discussion of the climate of America,?* Jefferson did not meet 
the hypothesis on its “first doubtful ground;” he felt that there was not 
sufficient evidence to decide whether or not the climate of America was 
more humid. The second hypothesis yielded to the appeal of experience 
which demonstrated that “by the assistance of heat and moisture vege- 
tables are elaborated from the elements of the earth, air, water, and fire.” 
The more humid climates produce greater quantities of vegetables; in 
proportion to the food, animals are not only multiplied in their numbers 
but improved in their bulk. Jefferson caught Buffon in a trap by recalling 
Buffon’s own statement that “in general, countries which are rather cold. 
agree better with our oxen than hot climates; they are larger and 
fatter in porportion as the climate is humid, and as it abounds in pasture. 
The oxen of Denmark, Padolia, Ukraine, and Calmuck Tartary, are the 
largest of all; those of England, Ireland, Holland, and Hungary, are 


22Buffon, op. cit., VII, 27. 

28Notes, op. cit., p. 595. 

24Buffon, VII, 38; VII, 39; X, 15: VII, 27. 
25] bid, VII, 42, 45. 
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larger than those of Persia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, France, and Spain; and 
those of Barbary are the smallest.”** Continuing, Jefferson noted that 
this appeal to experience yielded only a single fact. Wanting to try the 
question on more general ground, he proposed the comparison of portions 
of Europe and America extensive enough to give operation to general 
causes, in consideration of circumstances peculiar to each, and to observe 
their effect on animal nature. “America, running through the torrid as 
well as the temperate zone, has more heat collectively taken, than Europe. 
But Europe, according to our hypothesis is the dryest. They are equally 
adapted then to animal productions; each being endowed with one of 
those causes which befriend animal growth, and with one which opposes 
it. . . . The purpose of the comparison was to try an hypothesis, which 
makes the size of animals depend on heat and moisture of climate.”?* 


Jefferson then proceeded to set up three tables: in one he presented - 


the quadrupeds found in both countries; in a second, those found in only 
on; and in the third, those which have been domesticated in both. He 
indicated actual weights, weights from conjecture, and weights taken 
from Buffon and D’Aubenton. When the weights were opposed, Jefferson 
did not want to draw a conclusion in favor of the American species but 
rather to justify a suspension of opinion and to justify a suspicion that 
there was no uniform difference in favor of either. 


His brilliant analyses of these tables seem to indicate that he was having 
great fun at the expense of the French naturalists. Of the animals in the 
first table, Buffon had indicated that the beaver, otter, and shrew mouse 
are larger in America than in Europe ;?* this observation, remarked Jeffer- 
son, should have corrected the generality of his expressions that all animals 
common to both countries are considerably less in America than in 
Europe.*® On examination of the bear, Buffon found “no difference in 
the form of that in America as compared with that of Europe”®° and 
quotes from Bartram’s Journal the weight of an American bear®? even 
though the weight disproved his original premise. 


In the discussion of the palmated elk, the black moose, the weasel, the 
lynx, the badger, the red fox, the flying squirrel, the grey fox, and the 
white bear, Jefferson pitted the evidence of the famous naturalists 


26Buffon, of. cit., p. 596. 
27Notes, op. cit. V, 239. 
28Notes, op. cit., p. 599. 
2°Buffon, op. cit., VII, 15. 
8°Jbid. VII, 34. 

81Jbid. VI, 287. 
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against each other and showed that Buffon, D’Aubenton, Kahn, and 
Catesby held different views about the size of animals found in America.** 
By revealing these inconsistencies, he discredited their evidence and re- 
turned to the case of the mammoth. He argued that there was no reason 
for him to ignore such a quadruped, on the basis of testimony from the 
Indians, because much of America was still in an aboriginal state and 
would need exploration and examination before accurate information 
could be given. The buffalo, the red deer, the fallow deer, the wolf, the 
roe, the glutton, the wild cat, the monax, the bison, the hedgehog, the 
marten, and the water rat had not been measured by Buffon and D’Au- 
benton; therefore, Jefferson argued, it was unscientific for the naturalists 
to accept the tales of travelers as accurate. In order to make the com- 
parisons of such travelers valid, it would be necessary to have travelers 
trained in the knowledge of the animals of their own country.** 


With all the ridicule and refutation of Buffon’s measurements, Jeffer- 
son paused at this point in the Notes to honor his opponent. In speaking 
of these comparisons, Jefferson declared that the information was not full 
enough for an accurate comparison; he did not condemn Buffon as an 
incompetent naturalist; he did not call him mistaken. Rather, he praised 
his frankness in changing his observations when he had evidence to 
prove the change. He felt that Buffon’s own statement did him immortal 
honor: “I love a person who relieves me of an error as much as another 
who teaches me a truth because in effect an error corrected is a truth.” 
Jefferson added that the corrections which Buffon made were natural 
ones, and continued: “The wonder is, not that there is yet something in 
the great work to correct, but that there is so little.” Then, without 
changing paragraphs, he concluded the analysis of the first table: “The 
result of this view then is, that of twenty-six quadrupeds common to both 
countries, seven are said to be larger in America, seven of equal size, and 
twelve not sufficiently examined. So that the first table impeaches the first 
member of the assertion, that of animals common to both countries, the 
American are smallest, ‘et cela sans aucune exception.’ It shows it is not 
just, in all the latitude in which the author has advanced it, and probably 
not to such a degree as to found a distinction between the two countries.”** 


Jefferson made short work of the second table—the comparison of 
quadrupeds found in one of the two countries only. After indicating the 
exceptions he would make concerning the tapir, the wild boar, the elk, 


53Notes, op. cit., p. 600. 
88 Notes, op. cit., p. 601. 
34] bid. p. 601. 
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the rabbit, the squirrels, he remarked that they were the only instances 
in which he departed from the authority of Buffon: “I take him for my 
ground work, because I think him the best informed of any naturalist 
who has ever lived.”** There are eighteen quadrupeds peculiar to Europe, 
but there are more than four times as many (seventy-four, to be exact) 
peculiar to America. The first of these seventy-four, the tapir, weighs more 
than the whole column of European quadrupeds. As a consequence, the 
second table disproves the second assertion of Buffon “that animals 
peculiar to the New World are on a smaller scale, so far as that assertion 
relied on European animals for support; and it is in full opposition to 
the theory which makes the animal volume to depend on the circum- 
stances of heat and moisture.”** 


The third table is concerned only with the quadrupeds which are 
domestic in both countries. Jefferson at the outset admitted that some of 
these animals in various parts of America have become less than their 
original stock. He contended that the reason is perfectly obvious. The 
conditions of a thinly-peopled country, especially where the vegetation 
was productive, were such that the farmer allowed his animals to graze 
rather than to tend them at the expense of much labor. Wherever animals 
have been nourished with care and attention, they attain the same size 
as those of Europe. To make a comparison, it was not sufficient to bring 
together animals of middle or ordinary size. It was necessary to resort to 
extremes of species. Weights of horses, bullocks, hogs, asses, goats, and 
sheep were given specifically so that “we may conclude on probable 
grounds, that, with equal food and care, the climate of America will 
preserve the races of domestic animals as large as the European stock 
from which they derived; and consequently, that the third member of 
Monsieur de Buffon’s assertion that domestic animals are subject to de- 
generation from the climate of America, is as probably wrong as the first 
and second were certainly so.”** 


To disprove the last statement that “on the whole America exhibits 
fewer species,”** Jefferson quoted a calculation from the famous French 
naturalist, who had said, “If we reckon 200 species of animals in the 
known world, we shall find that more than 130 of them belong to the 
Old Continent, and less than 70 to the New: and if we except the species 
common to both continents, that is, such as by their natures are capable 


35 Notes, op. cit., p. 602. 
36] bid., p. 603. 
p. 604. 
’8Buffon, op. cit., VII, 27. 
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of enduring the rigors of the north, and might have passed from one to 
the other, there will not remain above 40 species peculiar to, and native of, 
America.”*® That Buffon’s statement was erroneous was obvious from the 
tables because they revealed that there are 100 species aboriginal in 
America. By computation, Jefferson showed that the American species 
were to those of the rest of the world as 100 to 126 or four to five. Since 
the residue of the earth is double the extent of America, the exact pro- 
portion would have been as four to eight.*° 


Up to this point in Query VI, Jefferson had considered the hypothesis 
of degeneration or diminution as applying to brute animals only, but 
Buffon had declared himself on the aboriginal man in America.** It 
would be presumptuous of me to try to duplicate the eloquent plea which 
Jefferson made in behalf of the Indians.*? The many meetings and as- 
sociations which Jefferson enjoyed with the Indians qualified him to 
refute the charges of defectiveness in ardor; impotency with the female; 
lack of bravery, honor, strategy, sensibilities, and beards; the inequalities 
of sexes; fewness of children; and general indifference and weakness. His 
picture of the life of the Indains was clear, forceful, and not romantic as 
his patriotism might have led him to make it.** 


When Jefferson pointed out that letters had not yet been introduced 
among the Indians, he did not apologize. He recalled that it took Europe 
sixteen centuries to develop a Newton. His conclusion to this argument 
was typical: 


I do not mean to deny that there are varieties in the race of men, 
distinguished by their power both of body and mind. I believe there 
are, as I see to be the case in the races of other animals. I only mean 
to suggest a doubt, whether the bulk and faculties of animals depend 
on the side of the Atlantic on which their food happens to grow, or 
which furnishes the elements of which they are compounded? 
Whether nature has enlisted herself as a Cis or Trans-Atlantic 
partisan? I am induced to suspect that there has been more 
eloquence than sound reasoning displayed in support of this theory; 


397 bid., p. 26. 

*°Notes, op. cit., p. 604. 

*1 Buffon, op. cit., VII, 38. 

*2Notes, op. cit., note, p. 609-610. 

As matter of fact, his plea for the “noble savage” was so eloquent that he was 
called upon to defend the accuracy of the “Logan” story. Jefferson was challenged 
by Luther Martin, son-in-law of Cresap, in a Baltimore paper, March 29, 1797. 
Jefferson replied to Governor John Henry of Maryland, December 31, 1797. 

*8As an evidence of Jefferson’s knowledge of Indians, Query XI of the Notes 
offers ample proof. 
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that it is one of those cases where the judgment has been seduced 
by a glowing pen; and whilst I render every tribute of honor and 
esteem to the celebrated geologist, who has added, and is still adding, 
so many precious things to the treasures of science, I must doubt 
whether in this instance he has not cherished error also, by lending 
her for a moment his vivid imagination and bewitching language.** 


As Mr. Chinard pointed out, Jefferson was careful to make a distinction 
between the information he took from Buffon and the Abbé Raynal 
when it came to dealing with the race of whites transplanted from Eu- 
rope.*® The Abbé Raynal had said, “One can be astonished that America 
has not produced one good poet, one able mathematician, one man of 
genius in a single art or a single science.”** This statement was the red 
flag which called out the rush of patriotic fervor and defense of a new 
land which was rich in promise as well as in superiority of performance. 
It is a full and complete expression of national concsiousness and national 
pride which called forth the eloquent defense which every student of 
American history knows.** 


To Jefferson, America was a great country and full of promise; he was 
hopeful of a Homer, a Virgil, a Shakespeare, and a Milton; all the new 
country needed was time to mature and prove itself. He was proud of 
Washington, Franklin, Mr. Rittenhouse, and was sure that America had 
contributed its share of geniuses. In comparison of populations, France 
should produce six great men, and England three. He said: 


It may be true that France has; we are just becoming acquainted 
with her, and our acquaintance so far gives us high ideas of the 
genius of her inhabitants . . . As in philosophy and war, so in gov- 
ernment, in oratory, in painting, in the plastic art, we might show 
that America, though but a child of yesterday, has already given 
hopeful proofs of genius . . . We therefore suppose, that this re- 
proach is as unjust as it is unkind: and that, of the geniuses which 
adorn the present age, America contributes its full share.** 


With this burst of pride, it would seem that Jefferson had expended the 
best of his creative genius, for the rest of the Query is very much an anti- 
climax. He summarized the items which he had discussed and then turned 


*4Notes, op. cit., p. 611. 

*5It was in a letter to Chastellux, June 7, 1785, that we see: “I will beg to say 
here a few words on the general question of the degeneracy of animals in Amrica. 
(1) As to degeneracy of the man of Europe transplanted to America, it is no part 
of M. de Buffon’s system. He goes indeed within one step of it, but he stops there. 
The Abbé Raynal alone has taken that step.” 

*®Notes, op. cit., p. 611. 
*?]bid., pp. 611-12. 
*8Jbid., pp. 611-12. 
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to the drawing up of a table of birds ably described by Catesby.*® To this 
table he added references from Buffon, but there was no refutation of 
Buffon and no discussion of the table. He refuted, by indirect reference, 
an observation of Buffon’s that the complexion of the Negro is a result 
of the climate in which he has lived. His knowledge of seven albino 
Negroes seemed a weak argument in light of previous examples. The dis- 
cussion of the honeybee, however, brought a return to Buffon, because the 
bees furnished an additional fact, first observed by the great naturalist, 
that no animals were to be found in both countries except those which 
were able to bear the cold of those regions where they probably were once 
joined.*° 

The Notes on the State of Virginia yields some very interesting con- 
clusions. Jefferson quoted ideas and theories from eight men, four of 
whom were French. He used information from Kalm, Catesby, Hunter, 
Don Ulloa, and Clayton almost casually; he was, on the contrary, anything 
but casual in his use of ideas from the French. He set up thirty-one false 
premises of the French naturalists and meticulously refuted each one. His 
power to detect flaws was second only to his strategy of refutation. 


We must not forget that Jefferson was a courteous, able scholar. Even 
though he found thirty-one errors in Buffon’s work, he did not invalidate 
the whole work; rather, he was willing to praise Buffon as the best in- 
formed naturalist who had ever written. It is significant that he did not 
praise D’Aubenton, Voltaire, or the Abbé Raynal in such extravagant 
terms; in fact, he did not praise them at all. It is interesting, too, that 
Jefferson met Buffon on his own ground. The common idea of “the 
Governor” is that he was a historian, a logician, a scholar, an executive, 
an educator, and a diplomat; but here he especially showed his versa- 
tility in being able to meet the theories of a naturalist as a naturalist, and 
in all cases proving his own superiority. 

The progression of method and the development of ideas is enlighten- 
ing. In the first argument, that of the consideration of the formation of 
the earth, his attitude was that of a scientist. His only severity was that 
shown Voltaire. In the whole matter, there was nothing personal; his 
main interest was in the pieces of schist near the eastern foot of North 
Mountain. His conclusion was a frank one; he did not know the answer 
any more than the Frenchmen. 

In regard to the question of the quadrupeds, however, we find a dif- 
ferent attitude. Here he proved Buffon wrong, not on just one count, but 


*9Notes, op. cit., p. 612. 


5°Buffon, op. cit., VII, 36. 
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on one after another. In a series, elephants, hippopotamuses, mammoths, 
bones, weights, measurements, climate, and humidity were strikes that 
counted against his opponent. He did not want to discredit Buffon com- 
pletely, however; accordingly he took the opportunity to praise him. 
Praise or not, in this Jefferson demonstrated that his interest in the subject 
was personal. 


His reaction against the French naturalists’ theories was shown by the 
way in which he produced evidence to discredit their theories. It was as 
if he were so eager to prove them wrong that he seized upon each detail, 
little and big, held it up to them, and said, “See!” His method was such 
as to make the conclusions obvious, and yet Jefferson was not content to 
conclude a subject without summarizing. 


The discussion of the Indians brought out the protective element of 
his nature. He did not apologize for the Indians; he asked only for an 
understanding of their way of life. To him, the “noble savage” was an 
honor to human nature. His great indignation was aroused by the Abbé 
Raynal, whose accusation he considered a very personal one. The man 
who believed in “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness” could not be 
neutral about the question of degeneracy of man. It is inconceivable that 
he would react any way but violently toward French naturalists who 
spoke of degeneracy and diminution of a land for which he used his best 
talents. 


While Jefferson was in France, he wrote a letter to Hogendorp (Oc- 
tober 13, 1785), which is self-explanatory: 


I have never yet seen Mons. de Buffon. He has been in the country 

all summer. I sent him a copy of the book, have only heard his 

sentiments on one particular of it, that of the identity of the mam- 

— and elephant. As to this, he retains his opinion that they are 
e same. 


The annihilation was evidently complete. 
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THE STORY OF ELMINGTON 
Gloucester County, Virginia 


By Potty Cary Mason 


“The settling in a wilderness of Milk and honey: none can 
know the sweetness of it but he that tastes it: one ocular in- 
speration, one aromatick smel of our woods: one hearing of 
the consert of our birds in these woods would affect more than 
a 1000 stories let the authors be never so credible.”* 


This word picture would also describe that part of the same wilderness 
which was on North River in Ware Parish, Gloucester County, and which 
became the famous estate of Elmington, for it was written to Sir Robert 
Moray in London in a letter by the Reverend Alexander Moray [Mur- 
ray], the first known minister of Ware, from his glebe house in that 
parish. 

In a county where the Clerk’s Office is so completely bare of colonial 
records, it is rare good fortune indeed to have found authentic informa- 
tion on the Elmington estate revealing its colonial history and “genealogy” 
back to the year 1640. Perhaps this would not be possible were it not 
loeated in a county known as the most populous, prosperous and in- 
fluential, or as Dr. E. G. Swem has said, “the county most typical of the 
social and political life of the colonial period.”? Also, the prominent and 
distinguished families who owned and inherited Elmington through the 
centuries left their imprint on the annals of the colony and its social life, 
and thereby contributed bits of authentic records to the mosaic, which is 
the story of Elmington. 

In the year 1639, Edmund Dawber in England had married Margaret, 
a daughter of Sir Thomas Gates, deceased, who was Governor of the 
colony in 1611. As administrator of the estate of Sir Thomas, Dawber 
petitioned for the “full recovery . . . of the whole estate in Virginia” of 
Sir Thomas Gates.* Subsequently, and rather promptly, the records show: 


“Court held at James City, April —, 1640 . . . Recommended to 
Gov’ & Council by Priv. Council to grant to Edmund Dawber who 
married Sr Thomas Gates Daught" 8000 acres . . .”* 


1Library of Congress, Manuscripts, photostat from Letter Books of Royal So- 
ciety, London. No. M 1, 36a. 

?Foreword, Records of Colonial Gloucester County, Va. P. C. Mason. 

’Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. XIII, p. 375. 

*MclIlwaine, Minutes of the Council and General Court, 483. 
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It was not until November 28th, 1642, that two patents were issued to 
Edmund Dawber, both lying on the “Northermost River in Mockjack 
Bay”. No county name is mentioned in these patents, but both refer to 
the court order of 1640 mentioned above. One is for 1600 acres de- 
scribed as lying on the side of North River which was taken from 
Gloucester after the Revolution to form part of Mathews County. The 
other patent for 2400 acres is described as “beginning on the south side 
of a Creek in the Northermost River of Mockjack bay which Creek 
divides this land from the Land of Georg Levitt and extendeth itselfe 
into the woods West North West six hundred and forty pole and from 
thence it extendeth itselfe South South west six hundred pole and from 
thence East South East six hundred and fortie pole on to the river side 
and then up parallell unto the mouth of the Creeke where it began.”® 
This patent was renewed without alteration in the name of Edmund 
Dawber, March 18th, 1649. 


The vague description in this patent is the first to be found of the tract 
of land in that wilderness which later was to become the beautiful estate 
of Elmington in Gloucester. However, we find no evidence that Edmund 
Dawber ever came over from England to view for himself this fair Vir- 
ginia land. 

In 1640 when the court order was given, no other patents had been 
issued for lands in that vicinity on North River, nor was a patent issued 
for Levitt’s land adjoining until 1643. The renewal entry of 1649 is sig- 
nificant as it was just seven years after the patent date, and at that time 
the law required that lands be “seated” or settled and cultivated within 
seven years after they were patented, otherwise they reverted to the 
Crown. 


On 19th of March, 1652, a patent issued to William Deynes® (spelled 
also Daines, Deines, Daymes, etc.) for 2400 acres gives exactly the 
same description as the Dawber patent (except that Levitt is spelled 
Levells). After the description, the Deynes patent states that the land 
had been granted Dawber in 1642, renewed in 1649 “& since deserted”, 
and due to Deynes for the transportation of forty-eight persons, though 
the names of the headrights are not given. 


Presumably Deynes’ tenure was not altogether a peaceful possession 
of the land, for “claymes” and counter-claims are rather numerous. Eight 
months later, November 25, 1652, the Journal of the House of Burgesses 


5Patent Book, 1(2), 866. 
®Patent Book, III, 32. 
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records: “Ordered that all those in actual possession of the 2400 acres 
of land claymed by Edmund Dawber shall not be dispossest . . . except 
by the said Dawber if he prove his title to be justest the said 2400 acres 
being granted to Mr. William Daymes, if Mr. Dawber enjoy it not.”’ 


In 1654/5 another report reads: “Ordered that the difference between 
Wm. Deynes and Thomas Purfrey be referred to next session.”* Involved 
in this, evidently, was the land for which a patent was issued September 
15, 1652, to “Mrs. Temperance Peppet & Thos. Purifye” for 760 acres 
lying on “the westward side of . . . and along North River . . . ad- 
joining Jos: Gregory”.® Gregory’s patent shows that it was for high- 
lands near Cow Creek. At the Assembly of March 3ist, 1655, it was 
ordered: “Whereas Wm. Deynes hath recovered land in controversie— 
Ordered that Wm. Deynes shall have one thousand pounds of tobacco 
for costs and damages to be paid by the said Purfrey”.*° 


The next contender appearing to disturb Deynes’ peaceable possession 
proved to be the most serious threat of all. Evidence in the form of a 
deed executed in London and recorded in York County, Virginia,’ may 
be seen, an abstract of which reads as follows: “To all Christian people 
to whom this present writing shall come Richard Young the Elder Cittizen 
and Cooper of London sendeth Greeting . . . Whereas John Dawber . . 
of Essex, Gent. & Thomas Horton, Shop Seller of London and Elizabeth 
his wife . . . Edmund Dawber gent & Thomas Dawber gent and Mar- 
garet Dawber . . . spinsters sonns and daughters of Edmund Dawber 
late of Wifno [Essex] gent deced by their indenture . . . Seaventeenth 
June 1659 . . . did bargain . . . sell . . . unto the aforesaid Richard 
Young and John Prise of London Marriner . . . Nine hundred acres of 
Land lying and being in the County of Glocester . . . abutting on the 
West side of the North River of Mockjack bay and upon . . . the lands 
of Thomas Curtis on South side . . . Thomas Todd planter on the north 

. which lands were the lands of the said Edmund Dawber deced . . . 
and the said John Prise being sithence Deced Richard Young being the 
surviving Purchaser doth by these presents . . . put Richard Young the 
younger his Sonne . . . his true and Lawfull Attorney . . . to recover 
and take possession of said lands . . . [and also] take possession of five 
Hundred Acres . . . part of the land granted Edmund Dawber deced 


™MclIlwaine, Journals of House of Burgesses, 84. 
8Ibid, xlv. 

*Patent Book III, 136. 

1°McIlwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 98. 
11York County Records, Book III, 101-102. 
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. since sold by William Danes of Virginia . . . to recover Receive & 
take from ... any persons whosoever resident and inhabiting... , 


. . . August 6th, 1660. 

Witnesses . . . [Signed] Richard Young 
Jno:Page Robert Clems 

Robert Carter Gilbert Metcalfe/” 


We find no record that William Deynes contended further for this 
domain of 2400 acres. The impressive legal document quoted above must 
have quieted a number of claims. Doubtless William Deynes was one of 
those early real estate speculators who watched the chance to take up 
lands in escheat and then sell them off to settlers. From the text of the 
Richard Young document above it appears that he claimed 500 acres 
which Deynes sold. Also there is recorded in Norfolk County a deed? as 
follows: “. . . 18th December 1665 . . . between Wm. Daines of the 
County of Lower Norfolk Gent and Tho: Todd of Mockjack Bay in 
Gloster County of the other part . . . for a reasonable compensation to 
me in hand paid . . . have sold the said Thomas Todd all the remaining 
part of a devident of 2400 acres [description as in original Dawber patent] 
. . . (wch doth not appeare upon the records of any Court of Judicature 
within this Colony of Virginia) . . . warrant to defend the title of sd 
Thomas Todd . . . & to acknowledge this our deed of sale in Lower 
Norfolk Court by Wm. Daines . . . the first day of February 1685/6.” 
The difference of twenty-one years in the date of deed and recording is 
significant as will appear from later records. 


A patent to Richard Young, Senior,** was not issued until the 20th of 
June, 1665, and was for 1700 acres in two tracts, one for 900 acres as 
described in Young’s deed, and the other for 800 acres “the residue 
scituate in the Parish of Waire upon No: River . . . beginning at the 
mouth of Back Creek . . . adjoining Thomas Todd’s land . . . [along 
same] to river . . . and down the No: River to the first specified place.” 
The said 1700 acres was “found to be within the bounds of 2400 acres” 
formerly granted to Edmund Dawber in 1642. This clearly defines the 
Elmington lands. 


Four months later we find a patent to Thomas Todd dated October 
9th, 1665, for 700 acres in two tracts, 400 of which were bounding on 
North River and a residue of 300 acres lying a mile from the river— 
“adjoining Rawlins land in the glade below Jos: Gregories plantation”, 


12Norfolk County Deed Book IV, 216a. 
13Patent Book V, 112. 
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the whole 700 acres thereof “being part of a patent for 2400 acres granted 
to Mr. Wm. Davies [sic] who assigned and sold to Todd”.** This tract 
of 700 acres later became known as “Toddsbury”, and the well-known 
ancient home is still standing on North River. 


Thus we see that the two patents to Young and Todd for 1700 and 700 
acres, respectively, are in total exactly the 2400 acres as originally 
granted to Edmund Dawber. 


The will of Richard Young “the Elder” which was proved in London 
November 24th, 1665, just five months after the patent date of June 20th, 
shows that he was a prosperous “Cittizen and Cooper” with a rather 
large estate, and it also reveals a fair-minded, generous and charitable 
man. That part of the will concerning the Elmington lands reads as fol- 
lows: “My son Richard to take in satisfaction of his share . . . my plan- 
tation which I hold jointly with Dorcas Price, widow, lying at Mockjack 
Bay, near York River in Virginia”.*® 


Richard Young “the Younger” now in possession of the North River 
estate in Gloucester as owner, first gets his name recorded in the Minutes 
of Council and Court on March 25th, 1671: “Ordered that John Harris 
Servant to Mr. Richard Young be free having served the tyme mentioned 
in his indenture, and Mr. Young pay him Corne & Cloathes & wages for 
the tyme he has served since the expiration of his said terme and Mr. 
Young pay costs”.?® 


The same source gives several other interesting items concerning this 
early owner who went to court about a wager. It seems to have been a 
spicy bit that must have furnished tavern conversation for quite a spell: 
‘April 6th, 1671—“Whereas there was a wager laid betweene Mr. Rich 
Young and Mr. Humphrey Gwynn about a servant maid [of Richard Iles] 
named Margaret Rawlyns . . . question being whether it were a wager 
ornot . . . judgment of Court . . . that it was a Legall Wager and that 
he that lost ought to pay.”*’ This “difference” was before the court for 
three years and referred several times until April 9th, 1674, when the 
minutes show: “There formerly being a difference between Mr. Hum- 
phrey Gwynn and Mr. Richard Young concerning a wager of 1000 
pounds of tobacco which depended several courts in Gloucester County 
and in this Court until . . . said Young paid 3371 pounds tobacco and 


14Patent Book V, 473. 
15Virginia Historical Magazine XIV, 171. 
16MclIllwaine, Minutes of the Council and General Court, 297. 


1™MclIlwaine, Minutes of the Council and General Court, 252. 
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caskes . . . ordered that the said Young be allowed by Gwynn 400 
pounds Tob & Caske out of the same charged to him and that Mr. 
Gwynn pay the costs . . .”*® It seems that wagers were serious business 
in those days. 

The name Whiting, which was later to be associated with Elmington 
for many years, first appears in the records when there was a difference 
before the court in 1672 “betweene Mr. Richard Young & Mr. Henry 
Whiting concerning a P’cell of Land . . . and a Tobacco house builded 
thereon by the s‘ Mr. Young . . .” A jury of inhabitants was summoned 
to appraise the property, and it was ordered that Mr. Whiting was to 
have possession when he paid “Mr. Young what the jury shall adjudge 
him.’’?? 

In 1674 Richard Young was named with Lt. Coll. Smith and Richard 
Baily as one of the “Guardians to Conquest Wyatt”, when there was a 
suit challenging Wyatt’s right to a large acreage on the Piankatank “Lett 
by the Cheskyake Indians” to his father.?° 


A petition to the Governor and Council in 1675 by Richard Young 
reads as follows: “Your Petitioner . . . has for above 20 yeares past 
beene possessed of a plantacon . . . in the said County of Gloster on 
which he now lives . . . some of the marked trees beene blowne downe 
. . . prays that Maj" John Lewis be . . . appointed in the presence of 
the neighborhood, to lay out yo" petition™’ land according to his ancient 
knowne bounds.”?? 


It is known from several sources that there had been a “great gust’’?? or 
hurricane a few years earlier, and perhaps that was when the corner 
trees blew down. The petition was granted and Major Lewis and Capt. 
Robert Beverley were appointed to survey his land. 


On November 10th, 1682, the first reference to the death of Richard 
Young is found when it was ordered that his estate be paid for a horse 
dead at Rappahannock Garrison.?* This date, with the claim to twenty 
years possession shown in the petition of 1675, seems to give conclusive 
proof that the Youngs had owned the lands for a period of more than 
twenty-seven years, though we find nothing to show that it was then 


known as Elmington. 


18]bid., 374. 
197 bid., 293. 


20Tbid., 401; Mason, Records of Colonial Gloucester, Frontispiece. 
21Colonial Papers, State Library, Box I. 


22Photostat, letter of Rev. Alexander Moray, Letter Book, Royal Society, Lon- 
don, No. M1, 36a. Library of Congress. 
28Mcllwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 171. 
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In the following month of that same year, 1682, on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, is recorded a patent?* in the names of “Mr. John Buckner and Maj‘ 
Henry Whiteing” for 2673 acres which is described as beginning at the 
mouth of a creek which “now parts the Land of Mr. Abraham Iveson 
and the Land of Henry Rawlins . . .” adjoining “John Reads old field” 
and Cow Creek, to the mouth of Back Creek and along “North River to 
the beginning place Two thousand four hundred acres . . . formerly 
granted to Mr. Edward Dawber . . . 1642 And by sev’ll Mean Con- 
veyances to Mr. Richard Young & now due both sd Mr. Jno. Buckner 
& Mr. Henry Whiteing as purchasers of Mr. Samll Young heir at Law 
to the afore** Richard Deced . . .” The remainder of 273 acres was 
claimed to be residue. 


As to how the acreage of Young’s patent for 1700 grew to include 2673 
acres during his ownership must be left to conjecture. Or how we may 
reconcile the ownership of the 700 acres previously shown as belonging 
to Thomas Todd, and which are clearly within the bounds of the Buckner- 
Whiting patent, is also a mystery unsolved. Surely the scattered ashes of 
Gloucester’s lost court records must have a spark of warmth to this very 
day, after recording the hot disputes and differences as to the ownership 
of land. That there was court action when Buckner & Whiting claimed 
possession under their patent seems a plausible assumption, though no 
evidence is available. Yet one clue survived the centuries. Within three 
years after the date of this 1682 patent, that deed to Thomas Todd 
quoted previously, and which had been lying unrecorded for almost 
twenty-one years, was acknowledged in the Lower Norfolk Court by 
William Daines [Deynes] on February Ist, 1685/6. 


Notwithstanding this evidence, in the same year, following the record- 
ing of Todd’s deed in Norfolk, the Buckner-Whiting reaction is shown 
by two patents,?° both issued on the 30th of October, 1686, in their 
names jointly as was the previous one, one for 280 acres on North 
River adjoining Dawber’s land at Levitt’s Creek, and the other patent 
for 2400 acres as described in the original Dawber patent of 1642, with 
the following added: “Granted Dawber 1642 . . . Deserted . . . since 
granted Mr. Henry Wareing [?] by order of the General Court . . . 16th 
of October 1686, and by him assigned in open Court on the 23d day of 
October 1686 to the above sd Mr. John Buckner and Major Henry 
Whiting . . .” 


24Patent Book VII, 212. 


25Patent Book, VII, 513, 518. 
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There is no further record of this land in the patent records. Neverthe- 
less, though there is no witness to the sequence of events, it is known by 
everyone who has known Gloucester, that Thomas Todd retained pos- 
session of his 700 acres part of the Dawber tract, and Henry Whiting 
continued in possession of the lands known as the Elmington estate, 
which had been owned for the forty years previous by Edmund Dawber, 
Richard Young, the elder and younger, and “Samll Young heir at Law”. 


The Quit Rent Roll?* reported to England in 1704/5 by Governor 
Nicholson gives further clues as to how various ownerships and partner- 
ships of these North River lands were resolved and dissolved. In that 
Ware Parish list of Gloucester we find: “John Buckner, 900 acres; Henry 
Whiting 800 acres; Madm. Whiting 950 acres; Thomas Todd 884 acres.” 
Adding together the acres in the Buckner tract and the two in the name 
of Whiting, the total is 2650 acres, which is just 23 less than the acres of 
the first patent to Buckner and Whiting. Also by adding together the 800 
of Henry Whiting and the 950 of Madm. Whiting, the total is 1750, just 
50 acres more than was in the patent to Richard Young in 1665. Thomas 
Todd still! holds his own on the Rent Roll with an additional 184 acres. 


Major Whiting having died before the date of the Rent Roll, it would 
seem that his share of land was divided between his son Henry and his 
widow, Madam Whiting. Presumably, John Buckner is also John, Jr., 
as other sources give us indication of the death of John Buckner, Sr.?" 


That Buckners continued as land owners in the neighborhood is evident, 
for one hundred years later, the first tax list of the Commonwealth, 
1782,28 shows a total of 1350 acres then owned in the name of Buckner 
in Ware Parish. It is also interesting to note that in the 1782 tax list, just 
one hundred years after the 1682 patent, the owner of Elmington is 
listed with a tract of 800 acres, another of 900 and a third of 40 acres, 
making a total of 1740 acres, which is almost the exact acreage shown 
earlier. 


Elmington of the colonial period is always referred to as the seat of 
the Whitings, which is as it should be. Much searching has not revealed 
the exact date when the name “Elmington” was bestowed, but it is 
without doubt the name by which it was known during the Whiting 
ownership. There is conclusive data to show that Major Henry Whiting’s 
part of the acres described in the patent of 1682, and listed in the names 


26Virginia Historical Magazine, XXXII, 281, 338. 

27Mcllwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 492, last mentioned in 1693; Cham- 
berlayne, Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, 40, no mention after 1694. 
28Archives Division, State Library. 
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A portion of an insurance policy on Elmington issued in 1802 to Peter B. Whiting, owner and 
occupant, by the Mutual Assurance Society of Virginia. This shows a sketch of the colonial build- 
ings before changes were made by the Tabbs: ‘“A—A brick Dwelling house 60 feet by 24 feet Two 
Story high’’; B—‘‘A brick Dwelling house 50 feet be | 20 feet one story high’’; C—brick kitchen 
was not insured. When the property was transferred to Benjamin Dabney, a revaluation policy 
issued to him on October 14, 1803, increased insurance on the main dwelling from $2000 to $2500; 
described dwelling B as ‘‘Old Building . . . Brick walls covered with wood’’, and drawing shows 
— a 3 by 8% Brick walls covered with wood.’’ (This term meant covered with a 
wooden roo 
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of his widow and son Henry in the Rent Roll 1704/5, continued to 
remain in the possession of his descendants, and for a period of one 
hundred and twenty-two years was the home of the Whiting family. 


Much has been written of those Whitings who lived their lives and 
played their parts at Elmington in those golden years of the Colony, yet 
no story of Elmington could ever be told without relating also some of 
the history of those who made it famous. Beginning with that colorful 
character, Major Henry of the patent, it is known that he married 
Apphia, widow of Richard Bushrod?°, for the records give evidence that 
he was involved in a court wrangle over the settlement of the Bushrod 
estate, which actually led to a “warrant directed to the Sheriff of Glou- 
cester County for arresting Mr. Henry Whiting”.*° 


He seems also to have been a doctor of medicine, for just two years 
before the Bushrod episode, he had sued in 1671 for £40 from the estate 
of Thomas Perry, deceased, “for the cure of said Perryes wife of a dis- 
temper” and he was awarded “the sume of ten pounds sterling for full 
satisfaction . . 

As a Churchwarden of Ware he was rather too zealous in collecting 
tithes from the glebe of Abingdon Parish, which glebe was always within 
the boundary of Ware Parish.*? Mr. John Gwyn [Gwinn], the minister 
of Abingdon, complained to the court that Mr. Henry Whiting “did 
illegally break open a Hoggshead of Tobo and take Pt of same away. . .” 
Mr. Whiting was ordered to pay Mr. Gwyn “1600 pound tobacco and 
Caske . . . and that Mr. Gwyn be noe more molested by neither Pish 
until it be decided in which Pish he lives in.”** 


Though many descendants of this first Henry Whiting held high 
office and merited great honors in the colonial period, none of them had 
his faculty for getting recorded in so many dramatic, picturesque and 
unique roles. Nor was he lacking in honors and offices bestowed upon 
him in his own right. As early as 1680 he was a Justice of the Gloucester 
Court;** and thereafter his descendants at Elmington were represented 
on the Court in each generation. In 1682, at the time his Elmington 
patent was issued, he was a member of the House of Burgesses from 
Gloucester.*® He had received the Colony’s highest honor by 1691 when 


29McIlwaine, Minutes of the Council and General Court, 236. 
8°Tbid., 336, 379. 

81] bid., 267. 

32Perry, Historical Collections of the Church in Virginia, 308. 
33McIlwaine, Minutes of the Council and General Court, 373, 381. 
84Virginia Historical Magazine, XXXII, 131. 

35MclIlwaine, Journals of House of Burgesses, x. 
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he was a member of the Governor’s Council.** There he was appointed 
to administer “oathes by Law to Mr. Peter Beverley, Clerk of the House 
of Burgesses”. He was known as Coll: Henry Whiting in 1692, and 
thereafter and until his death was Treasurer of the Imposition upon 
Liquors, which was a most important post in financial affairs, as this tax 
was the source of a large part of the Colony’s revenue. 


On Thursday, May 9th, 1695: “Committee for Public Claims .. . 
endeavored to procure a perfect accot. of the imposition [Liquors] but 
by means of the death of Coll: Whiteing the Treasurer . . . could not 
accomplish same”’.**? This is the final record of the man who established 
the home of the Whitings at Elmington, and who attained to the highest 
honors in his community and in the colony. 

The second Henry Whiting of Elmington served as Justice and Sheriff 
of the county.** He married Ann, daughter of the same Peter Beverley 
to whom Henry’s father had administered the oath of office.*® That this 
was considered a brilliant match is witnessed by the recurrence of the 
name Beverley, proudly borne by their descendants through following 
generations, for the Beverleys were well established as an outstanding 
family of influence, wealth and leadership. Another of these Beverley 
sisters, Susanna, was the wife of Sir John Randolph of Williamsburg,*° 
a man of great prominence, and who was the only Virginian on whom 
the honor of knighthood was ever bestowed. 

Through such intermarriage and other ties the Whitings became closely 
affiliated with many leading families of the county and colony, families 
of wealth and position who dominated the life of Tidewater Virginia in 
that Golden Era, and Elmington became one of the most famous of the 
Tidewater mansions where hospitality was dispensed to fashionable 
society. Sons of the family were sent to England for education, as was 
the next heir to the estate, Beverley, who matriculated at Christ Church 
Oxford as “son of Henry Whiting of Virginia, Gentleman”. The Whitings 
had wealth, position, education, but also a deep sense of their obligation 
to society, and a responsibility for their part in the political and social 
life of their times. 

After the death of Beverley Whiting, who was a member of the House 
of Burgesses for many years,** Elmington was inherited by his son Peter 


36MclIlwaine, Legislative Journals of the Council, 135, 136. 
37McIlwaine, Journals of House of Burgesses, 437. 

38Virginia Historical Magazine, II, 5; XVIII, 357. 

39Virginia Historical Magazine, XXXII, 131, 132. 
4°Middlesex Deed Book, 1740-1754, 89. 

41McIlwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 1752-1758, 233. 
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Beverley Whiting, whose mother was Mary Skaife.*? Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lewis Burwell, “the President”, of White Marsh, married this Peter 
Beverley Whiting, and they had a son also named Peter Beverley 
Whiting,** who in his turn inherited Elmington, and who married 
Hannah Fairfax Washington, daughter of Warner Washington by his 
second wife, Hannah Fairfax of “Belvoir”.** 


This second Peter Beverley Whiting, who resided at Elmington at the 
time of the Revolution, added to the acreage of the estate by acquiring 
388 acres of the escheated land of Robert Bristow, a British subject.**® 
The Bristow estate had adjoined Elmington since it was first patented by 
a Robert Bristow in 1665. The patent to Whitjng in 1783 was issued to 
“Peter Beverley Whiting . .. heir at law of Peter Beverley Whiting, 
dece’d . . .” The tract lay next to Elmington on Back Creek and ran 
to the Glebe land of Ware Parish, and to the Whiting land on Cow 
Creek. 


The devastating years of the Revolutionary War took relentless toll at 
Elmington. A report to the Governor stated: “A party of the Enimy are 
now at Mrs. Whiting’s . . . to collect cattle and sheep . . . there being 
no one to oppose them”.** The financial chaos that followed the war 
made it necessary in 1790 for the Whiting family to sell their slaves to 
satisfy debts and other obligations.** 


On January 3d, 1804, the obituary of the mother of the second Peter 
Beverley Whiting appeared in a Richmond paper as follows: “Died at 
Elmington on Tuesday ... after a lengthy (illness, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Whiting, aged 64 years . . . As a friend she was candid, uniform, sin- 
cere . . . inculcating by her . . . benevolent and humanizing examples 
. . . the generous Christian principles of mutual obligation. As a neigh- 
bor [she was] . . . charitable and useful—particularly in that predomi- 
nant passion of her soul—the generous diffusion of plenty, comfort and 
happiness to all her fellow creatures . . . she lived the life of piety, 
morality and justice . . .”** 


This might well be the requiem of the Whiting family at Elmington, 
expressing, as it doubtless does, the quality of the life of the place during 


*2Virginia Historical Magazine, XXXII, 131. 

*8]bid, page 131. 

*4Loudoun County Deed Book 2K, p. 306. Frederick County Wills. 

*5Patent Book H, Commonwealth Grants, p. 30. 

*6Calendar of State Papers, Vol. 2, p. 523. 

*7Hening’s Statutes, Vol. 13, pp. 136, 144; Calendar State Papers, Vol. 5, 140. 
*8Richmond Examiner. 
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more than a century, for it was in this year of 1804 that for the first time 
in one hundred and twenty-two years, the Tax Books show the estate 
had passed from the ownership of Whitings and was listed in another 
name. Peter Beverley Whiting, who moved to Loudoun County*® and 
who was recorded as a vestryman of Shelburne Parish there in 1805,5° 
sold Elmington to Benjamin Dabney of King and Queen County.®* 

This brings to a close the story of Elmington in the colonial period, 
though it continued to be a place beloved and beautiful through the 
various ownerships that succeeded in the century following. A delightful 
account of Elmington during the Dabney regime is given in “Memorials 
of a Southern Planter” by Susan Dabney Smedes, a grand-daughter of 
Benjamin Dabney. 


The tax books show that Elmington remained listed as the estate of 
Benjamin Dabney, deceased, until the year 1849, when it was transferred 
by his son, Thomas S. Dabney, to Dr. John Prosser Tabb.°? Another 
ownership period of forty-five years had come to an end. 

The Elmington house was rebuilt or remodeled into a more spacious 
and imposing home during the Tabb ownership, and it is family tra- 
dition that this was done by Mr. John Tabb of “White Marsh”, as a 
wedding present to his son, Dr. Tabb and his bride. The Tabbs were 
owners for about eighteen years, and the place was sold by Dr. Tabb 
during the Civil War, when he insisted on payment being made in Con- 
federate money. The transfer of the property is shown in the tax record 
of the county in 1867.°* This brings the history of this famous old estate 
down to the time when the story may be resumed in records of the county 
preserved in the Clerk’s office of Gloucester. 


Thus is shown from original sources in the archives of Virginia, dated 
during the years of the lost county records, a complete sequence of owner- 
ship of Elmington on North River, Gloucester County, Virginia, covering 
a period of two hundred and twenty-five years—back to that time when 
it was a “wilderness of milk and honey”. 


*#®Loudoun County Deed Book 2F, p. 386. 
50Shelburne Parish Vestry Book. 
51Gloucester Tax Book, Archives, State Libarry. 
52] bid. 
bid. 
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CONCERNING GEORGE YARDLEY AND 
TEMPERANCE FLOWERDEW 


A synopsis and review 
By James P. C. SouTHALL 


1. Two conspicuous characters in the early annals of the first perma- 
nent English settlement on the shore of North America are George 
Yardley (1588-1627) and his wife Temperance Flowerdew (1587?-1629), 
and while much has been written about them especially in the last two or 
three decades,’ and although this essay cannot be said to contribute any 
particularly new information beyond what is already known, neverthe- 
less, in order to complete the narrative and above all in order to correct 
mistakes of previous writers that are likely to prove misleading and con- 
fusing, a review of the salient facts seems to be worth while. 


Captain George Yardley, born in Southwark, England, in 1588, was 
one of the survivors of the wreck of the flagship Seaventure or “admiral” 
of the fleet of what was known as the “Third Supply” for the struggling 
little colony of Virginia; who, after being marooned in Bermuda for 42 
weeks, got to their destination in Virginia at last, 24 May 1610, on board 
the two pinnaces they had built called Patience and Deliverance. The 
young officer, who had then barely come of age, was in command of 
Lieutenant general Sir Thomas Gates’ company of veteran soldiers of the 
wars in the Low Countries. Ere the newcomers had been in Virginia 
longer than a fortnight, the fateful decision was taken to abandon the 
settlement at Jamestown altogether and to make the desperate attempt 
of conveying the wretched survivors across the wide ocean back home to 
England in the three frail barks that were at their disposal. It was Cap- 
tain Yardley’s task and that of the soldiers under his command. to see 
that everybody got safely on board in as orderly manner as possible. Then 
when all was ready and the pinnaces were drifting down the broad 
River, news came that Lord Delaware and his fleet had just arrived at 
Point Comfort; and consequently the boats turned back and sailed up- 


1See, for example, Tyler's Quarterly, II, 115 et seg.; Va. Mag. Hist. @ Bi- 
ography, XXV, 207 et seq., L, 75-77, LI, 83, and LI, 381-382. Also Captain 
J. H. R. Yardley, Before the Mayflower (New York, 1931) and M. P. Andrews, 
Virginia the old dominion (New York, 1937) and The Soul of a Nation (New 
York, 1943). Hereafter Captain J. H. R. Yardley’s book will be referred to by 
his initials JHRY. References to the magazines above mentioned will be made 
—" to the convenient system of abbreviations used in Dr. Swem’s Virginia 
ndex. 
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stream to reoccupy the deserted settlement. That was a dramatic moment, 
a turning point indeed in the world’s history, when Lord Delaware him- 
self, Governor and Captain General of Virginia, came ashore at James- 
town, 10 June 1610, and, as Strachey relates, “fell upon his knees and 
before us all, made a long and silent Prayer.” Two of the officers in Lord 
Delaware’s new government were George Yardley and Samuel Argall, 
both of whom were soon to be leading men in the colony. When Sir 
Thomas Dale went back to England in 1616, he left Captain George 
Yardley at the head of affairs in Virginia as deputy marshal and governor; 
and Yardley held that office until Captain Argall’s advent in 1617 as 
Lieutenant Governor and Admiral of Virginia. Yardley lived constantly 
in the colony seven years before going home to England for a period of 
relaxation and recreation. Writing nearly a half-century ago, before the 
facts as we know them today had all been ascertained, Dr. Brown says 
that “according to some evidences, Yeardley, having recently married in 
Virginia, went over to England” in 1618 “with his bride;” although 
“other accounts give the date of his going over as 1617.”? The exact 
date was certainly known to Captain Nathaniel Powell, who is quoted 
as having written that “upon the arrivall of Captain Argall, sent by the 
Councell and Companie to be our Govenour, Captain Yeardley returned 
for England in the yeare 1617.”* 


2. Whether or not Captain Yardley had been “recently married in 
Virginia,” it may be taken for certain that he went to England in the 
latter half of the year 1617 and was absent from Virginia during the 
whole of the following year 1618. While he was in London, he lived at 
the home of his elder brother Ralph Yardley, a prosperous and prominent 
citizen, whose house was at the sign of the “Hartychoke” (as John Pory 
spelled it) in Wood street in the parish of St. Albans.* News of Lord 
Delaware’s death on his way to Virginia reached England in October 
1618, and a few weeks afterwards Captain George Yardley, having been 
duly appointed by the London Company to succeed his lordship as Gov- 
ernor and Captain General of Virginia for a term of three years begin- 
ning in November 1618, was knighted by King James as Sir George 
Yardley, much to the chagrin of Sir Thomas Smythe, Treasurer of the 
Company, who disliked Yardley perhaps simply because he was a protégé 
of his rival Sir Edwin Sandys. Writing from London, 28 November 1618, 
to Sir Dudley Carleton at the Hague, John Chamberlain tells him that 
“Captain Yeardley” is going back to Virginia as Governor, and that in 


?Alexander Brown, The first republic in America (Boston & New York, 1898), 


pp. 280-281. (This work will be referred to hereafter as “Brown’ AS 
sJHRY, p. 181. erred to hereafter as “Brown's Republic.”) 


*JHRY, pp. 206-207. 
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order “to grace him the more the King hath knighted him this last week 
at New Market, which hath set him up so high that he flaunts it up and 
down the streets in extraordinarie braverie with fowerteen or fifteen 
fayre liveries after him.” On the same day John Pory wrote likewise to 
Sir Dudley and related that, at the request of Sir George Yardley, “no 
longer ago than yesterday” the Council of the London Company of Vir- 
ginia had chosen Pory to be “Secretary of Estate” in Virginia; adding 
that “this Sir George Yeardley hath married my Cousin German, and 
infinitely desires my company.”* The latter sentence seems to convey the 
impression that Yardley and Pory’s cousin had just recently been married 
in England, and that under the lady’s influence Sir George was eager to 
get Pory to go to Virginia as one of his official advisers. 


According to the Muster of the Inhabitants of the corporation of 
James City in Virginia, taken 24 January 1625, the three children of Sir 
George and Lady Yardley were all born in the colony, namely, their 
eldest child and only daughter Elizabeth Yardley in 1619, and their two 


~ sons Argall Yardley in 1621 and Francis Yardley in 1624.° The year of 


the birth of the first child points to the probability that her father and 
mother were married during his sojourn in England in 1618. 


3. Sir George and Lady Yardley left England, 19 January 1619, on 
board the “magazine” ship George, and arrived in Virginia 19 April, 
bringing with them the colony’s magna charta “of privileges, orders and 
Lawes.” Against the protest of Lord Rich, afterwards the powerful 
Earl of Warwick, the Company in London had given the new governor 
strict instructions to arrest Captain Samuel Argall for alleged malfeasance 
in office; and consequently Lord Rich and other partisans of Argall, 
taking time by the forelock, sent the pinnace Elinor from Plymouth in 
England to Jamestown in Virginia “to fetch away Captain Argall and 
his goods before the arrival of the said Sir George Yeardley and his 
commissions.” Argall escaped about 10 April, leaving Captain Nathaniel 
Powell as deputy in the interim.” However, while Yardley and Argall 
were public enemies of each other at this time, apparently they were 
private friends before and afterwards; as may be inferred from the 
surname of Yardley’s son Argall born two years after Argall’s flight 
from Virginia. 

One of the earliest transactions of Governor Sir George Yardley’s ad- 
ministration was the sending out of writs for the election of burgesses, 


5Brown’s Republic, pp. 294-295. 
*Hotten’s Lists as quoted in 2 T 123. 
*Brown’s Republic, p. 287. 
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two from each borough, for the first “General Assembly” of Virginia, 
which was convened at Jamestown the last day of July 1619. The old 
plantations of Bermuda (or Charles) Hundred, Sherley Hundred and 
Charles City, constituting together one of the five boroughs of the Cor- 
poration of Charles City, chose Samuel Sharpe and Samuel Jordan for 


their two burgesses; and the new plantation of Flowerdew Hundred,. 


which had just recently been laid out and settled, chose Ensign Edmund 
Rossingham and Mr. John Jefferson (said to be the colonial ancestor of 
Thomas Jefferson of Monticello in Albemarle). Young Rossingham as 
will appear later, was Lady Yardley’s nephew, who, perhaps at her insti- 
gation, had come to Virginia to seek his fortune. Samuel Jordan was an 
ancient planter and doubtless he and Yardley had been comrades together 
from the,time they both came to Virginia in 1610. In December 1620, 
shortly after Jordan’s marriage, Governor Yardley granted him and his 
young wife Cicely (“Cicily”), “an ancient planter also of nine years con- 
tinuance,” a patent for 450 acres of land on the south side of James 
River in the district of Jordan’s Journey.*® 

Captain George Yardley had himself received in 1617 from an Indian 
king the gift of Tanks Weyanoke comprising more than 2,000 acres of 
land on the north side of the River; and the following year while he was 
in England he had patented a tract of 1,000 acres which he called 
Flowerdew Hundred; but not long before his death both estates were 
sold (1624) to Cape Merchant Abraham Peirsey, and the sale was con- 
firmed in court by Yardley’s widow in November 1627.® 


The terrible Indian massacre of 1622 occurred early in Sir Francis 
Wyatt’s first administration as governor, and on the evening of that fatal 
day Sir George Yardley went up the River as far as Flowerdew Hundred 
to rescue as many wounded settlers as might possibly still be alive in the 
various habitations along the way. That summer Yardley was given the 
chief command in the bloody war of revenge against the savages.?° 


The dissolution of the London Company of Virginia in 1624 and the 
death of King James in 1625 left the colony overseas in a state of much 
anxiety and uncertainty, insomuch that even before the news of the king’s 
death got to Virginia Governor Wyatt and his Council deemed it ex- 
pedient to write a letter to the Privy Council in England, dated James 
City, 15 June 1625, and commissioned Sir George Yardley to deliver it 


a and Pioneers edited by N. M. Nugent (Richmond, Va., 1934), p. 


®2 T 115; Brown’s Genesis of the U. S., p. 963. 
1°Brown’s Republic, pp. 469, 472. 
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in person in London. Accordingly, accompanied by Lady Yardley, Sir 
George went to England on this business and arrived there late in Sep- 
tember or early in October. Meanwhile it had long been known that, 
owing to the death of his father in Ireland in 1624 or early in 1625, Gov- 
ernor Wyatt was anxious to be relieved of his office in Virginia in order 
to go home to England on his private business. Consequently, King 
Charles I appointed Sir George Yardley, 4 March 1626, to succeed 
Wyatt as royal governor of the crown colony of Virginia; and in May 
1626 Sir George and Lady Yardley were back again in Virginia, and for 
the third time in his life he held the reins of government and was chief 
magistrate. Yardley died in harness early in November 1627 and was 


buried in the old church at Jamestown. 


Captain Francis West, younger brother of the late Lord Delaware, 
and a leader in the colony ever since his first arrival in 1608, succeeded 
Yardley by virtue of his being president of the council and was acting 
governor until Sir John Harvey came from England and took office in 
1630. Dame Temperance Yardley and her three children were left well 
provided for by her late husband. She was then about 42 years old and 
is described as being “a beautiful woman.” About the end of March 1628 
she ‘was wedded to Captain Francis West, who was himself a widower; 
but her second marriage was of short duration, and she died, intestate, 
within less than a year thereafter. Ralph Yardley of London as guardian 
of the three orphan children of his brother Sir George Yardley ad- 
ministered the estate for their benefit, but as Captain West claimed one- 
third of it as his legal inheritance from his deceased wife, a lawsuit en- 
sued between him and Ralph Yardley, which was finally decided in 
favour of the latter.*? 


4. The outline of George Yardley’s notable career in Virginia as above 
recited contains nothing of importance that has not long been known, 
and the only reason for repeating it is in order to give the background of 
the argument which forms the conclusion of this essay. Questions that 
remain to be answered are, Who was Lady Yardley? and When did she 
marry Captain or Sir George Yardley? The answer to the first question 
was ascertained about a quarter of a century ago, but the answer to the 
second question is still a subject of conjecture. 


In “Hotten’s Lists”?? we are told that Sir George Yardley (or “Yearl- 
ley”) came to Virginia in the Deliverance in the year “1609,” and that 


11JHRY, pp. 333, 335-336. 25 V 207-209. 2 T 115 et seq. 
12As quoted in 2 T 123. 
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“Temperance Lady Yearlley” came in the Faulcon in the previous year 
“1608;” and doubtless this is the source of the same statements repeated 
by Dr. R. A. Stewart in his valuable “Introduction” to Nugent’s Cava- 
liers and Pioneers.** Similarly, Dr. Stewart follows Hotten also in re- 
porting that Cicely, who married Samuel Jordan late in 1620, came “In 
the Swan of August 1610.”?* Yet we know positively that each of the 
three ships in question docked at Jamestown exactly one year later than 
that specified in the above citations. The Faulcon was the “Rare Admiral” 
of the fleet of the “Third Supply” and limped into port in August 1609; 
the two pinnaces Patience and Deliverance landed the survivors of the 
wrecked Seaventure in Virginia in May 1610; and the Swan, one of the 
three vessels of Lieutenant general Sir Thomas Gates’ fleet, brought ten- 
year old Cicely to Jamestown in August 1611.'° Temperance, who was 
already a full-grown young lady in 1609, was about fourteen years older 
than Cicely.’® Virginia was a land of hardship and suffering in those 
early days, not a bed of roses by any means for a delicately nurtured 
woman, and it is hard to tell why either Temperance or Cicely ever 
landed on that inhospitable shore, as it certainly was then. 


Curiously enough, Captain, afterwards Sir George, Yardley and: the 
girl about his own age who was destined to be Lady Yardley, left England 
together, only on two different ships of the fleet, although possibly neither 
was at that time aware of the other’s existence.*” 


Cicely’s maiden name has never come to light, but, thanks to persistent 
investigations made in England about a quarter of a century ago, we 
know now beyond doubt that Lady Yardley was a high-born English girl 
named Temperance Flowerdew. The first bit of evidence was revealed 
when it was learned that Ensign Edmund Rossingham, who, as we have 
seen was one of the two burgesses for Flowerdew Hundred in Virginia 
in 1619, and who afterwards went back to England and died there, was 
Lady Yardley’s nephew; and then it was ascertained that Rossingham’s 


18Nugent, Cav. & Pion., p .xxix. 
147 d., p. Xxx. 


*5Moreover, Samuel Jordan’s patent states specifically that “Cecily his wife” 
had been in Virginia nine years in 1620, having come therefore in 1611 (Nugent, 
Cav. & Pion., p. 226). 

_1®The conjecture that “the two girls” were “nearly the same age” (50 V 76), 
like many other genealogical conjectures, was wide of the mark. 

17At least one eminent authority does not scruple to assert that they were 
already man and wife before they started on that voyage (51 V 83), nai in 
view of the known facts that conjecture seems to the present writer to be ab- 
solutely untenable. 
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mother was Mary Flowerdew (d. 1612), and that her younger sister 
Temperance Flowerdew was none other than Lady Yardley herself.** 


5. Temperance Flowerdew’s parents both came of old Norfolk County 
stock in England. Her father Anthony Flowerdew was a nephew of 
“Edward Flowerdew, Baron of the Exchequer, Sergeant at Law,” etc., 
who, dying in 1586, had provided in his will for a bell to be hung in his 
“chapel in Wymondham Church commonly called Stanfylde Chapel ;” 
her mother was Martha Stanley, daughter and heiress of John Stanley 
of Scottow, co. Norfolk; and her great-grandmother was the mother of 
Amy Robsart, ill-starred wife of Robert Dudley, the great Earl of 
Leicester in Queen Elizabeth’s reign; who, incidentally, was a patron of 
Temperance’s father Anthony.’® The story goes that for some unexplained 
reason or other Temperance was the companion of her elder brother 
Stanley Flowerdew on the voyage to Virginia in the Faulcon; but if 
Stanley ever set his foot on the soil of that distant land, certainly he re- 
turned to England and died there in 1620; as proved by the “Will of 
Stanley Flowerdewe, of Scottowe, co. Norfolk,” dated 10 May 1620 and 
probated in August following. From this document it appears that the 
testator’s mother and the mother of his two sisters, that is, Martha Sanley 
from whom he got his surname and who survived him, had married his 
father-in-law Captain Godfrey Garrett.?° 


At all events it seems to be an authentic fact beyond dispute that 
Temperance Flowerdew, an English lady then about 22 years old, ac- 
tually did come ashore from the tempest-tossed Faulcon at Jamestown in 
Virginia in August 1609; but whether she was married or betrothed, 
who were her sponsors or companions on the voyage, or how she came 
to be there at all, each of these questions remains still a subject of con- 
jecture. We see her come down the gang-plank that hot midsummer day 
in far-off Virginia, and we wonder how she happens to be in that strange 
new world so foreign to all that she had ever known before; and then 
the curtain falls. Nearly ten years elapse before we ever hear of her again, 
and then she is returning from England to Virginia as Lady Yardley, 


182 T 115 et seg. 25 V 207 et seg. The writer does not agree with the theory 
that Temperance’s brother Stanley Flowerdew was “the original owner of the 
Flowerdew Hundred in Virginia” (JHRY, p. 106). 

Stanley Hundred, in Warwick Co., Va., which was the property of Sir George 
Yardley, doubtless got its name from the Flowerdew family; inasmuch as the 
mother of Stanley, Mary and Temperance Flowerdew was Martha Stanley (2 T 
125. Lyon G. Tyler, The cradle of the republic, Richmond, 1900, p. 152. Hening’s 
Statutes, Vol. I. 

19JHRY, pp. 90, 101, 102. 

802 T 125. 
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wife of the newly appointed governor and captain general who had just 
been knighted by the King. On board the same ship with her on that 
- voyage is her first cousin Secretary John Pory (born at Thompston in 
Norfolk, 1572, son of William Pory), and perhaps also her nephew 
Edmund Rossingham, son of her elder sister Mary Flowerdew who died 
about 1612.?1 In little more than a year after the arrival of Sir George 
Yardley in Virginia, her brother died in England, as has been mentioned. 


6. If indeed Temperance Flowerdew was in Virginia during all that 
terrible “starving time” in 1609-10, possibly she encountered Captain 
George Yardley, when he got to Virginia from Bermuda in May 1610, 
and possibly also such a meeting was the reunion of two lovers. All that 
is simply a matter of conjecture, hard to reconcile with the known facts. 
Nothing is so dangerous as speculation in puzzles of history and genealogy. 
Yet fearful as I am of going astray, I cannot resist the temptation of 
hazarding a guess that seems to me to have the air of probability. 


My belief is that, no sooner did Temperance Flowerdew get to Virginia 
in 1609, after her long, uncomfortable and perilous voyage in the Faulcon, 
than she realized that this new country was no place for her; and she 
(and perhaps her brother Stanley also if he came with her) seized the 
first oportunity of returning home to England. The hardships in the colony 
were far worse than she had ever dreamed of. In 1618, when Captain 
Yardley, who had recently been deputy-governor in Virginia, was in 
London, Temperance Flowerdew, as yet unmarried, had been back home 
in England a long time, yet doubtless the most vivid memory of her life 
was of the days of her adventure overseas. Captain Yardley was then 
just 30 years of age and on the high road to preferment. I wonder if he 
had ever heard of Temperance Flowerdew’s existence, though she must 
have heard of him, because by that time he was a famous man. Perhaps 
they met face to face in England for the first time in 1618. The attraction 
was mutual on both sides, everything was propitious for Cupid armed with 
his bow and quiver full of arrows. Captain Yardley wooed Temperance 
Flowerdew and asked her to share his fortune, she loved him for the 
dangers he had passed and for the renown he had won already. So (if 
my conjecture is correct) they were married in England in 1618, doubtless 
shortly before the King knighted him at New Market as Sir George 
Yardley, and they lived happily together in Virginia all the rest of their 
days until his untimely death in 1627. 


21JHRY, pp. 215, 259. 
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VIRGINIA 1781 


By Buckner McGroarty 


The most casual, or incidental, mention of the year Seventeen hundred 
and eighty one brings instantly to the mind of every American two names, 
Washington and Cornwallis; indeed we may add a third—Yorktown. 


After the surrender of Burgoyne (Saratoga 1777) the fact that France 
had definitely espoused the American cause, and the further fact that but 
little hope of subduing the Eastern colonies could be entertained, General 
Clinton embarked on his South Carolina campaign (which was only too 
successful) and returning to New York left behind, in command of the 
British forces, the general who was second in command of all of the 
King’s Men in America, Lord Charles Cornwallis, with instructions to 
consolidate the gains already made and to proceed to the reduction of 
North Carolina./The surrender of Charleston which occurred on May 
12th, 1780, had resulted in the loss of more than two thousand Con- 
tinentals and as many militia, including many Virginians. 


Cornwallis came under the close scrutiny of the American officers very 
early in the war, at the Battle of Long Island in 1776. “Washington, at 
Trenton, had blinded him with campfires while he silently marched to 
his rear, out of harm’s way”.? He (Cornwallis) was conspicuous in all of 
the major battles in the Eastern field, including Princeton, Brandywine 
and Germantown, and his name and reputation were established in Vir- 
ginia long before he appeared in the Colony in person. 


Johnston describes him as being at this time “A man in the prime of life, 
cold severe, active, displaying superior military capacity and possessing 
the confidence not only of the Army but of the King himself.” 


The people of Virginia were keenly alive to the fact that the destruction 
wreaked on Georgia and South Carolina would not diminish in North 
Carolina. As soon as Cornwallis took command of the enemy forces in 
the South, Virginia was definitely, if at first distantly, menaced, and 
every Virginian knew it. They believed that his operations in North 
Carolina would develop into the establishment of bases fron which an 
assault on Virginia might be conducted if, indeed, he did not discard such 
plans and advance upon the colony in haste. 


1The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781, by Henry 
F. Johnston. 
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From the middle of June 1779 until the close of hostilities public in- 
terest was centered heavily on the events now transpiring rapidly in the 
Southern field. Always pitifully hampered by circumstances apparently 
beyond human control, the lack of men, of material and of financial 
security which had plagued the Congress and the Military from the very 
beginning, the Campaigns in the South had been weak and costly. When 
General Gates was commissioned by Congress to succeed Baron DeKalb 
in command of the Southern Army in June 1780, it consisted of only 
2000 men. The hope entertained that he would soon have in Cornwallis 
a second Burgoyne was not realized, and General Nathaniel Greene was 
appointed to succeed him. He found Gates at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
(to which point he had retreated after the Battle of Camden) and took 
command. Cornwallis, meanwhile—“After the battle of Camden, while 
he was flushed with the sanguine hope not only of over-running North 
Carolina but of invading Virginia, impatiently awaited the arrival of re- 


inforcements’’.? 


The British reinforcements were somewhat slow in arriving. They 
(Leslie’s troops) reached Charleston, 1500 strong, on December 13th, 
1780. Unfortunately no reinforcements had arrived for Greene’s army, 
and this fact being known to Cornwallis induced him to adopt the strategy 
of intercepting and overpowering him before he could escape into Vir- 
ginia. The disastrous results of the Battle of the Cowpens gave Corn- 
wallis pause, but did not alter his design. 


After the Battle of the Cowpens (January 17th, 1781), in which Corn- 
wallis was not engaged in person, he was joined by the reinforcements 
for which he had been waiting and immediately began his celebrated 
pursuit of General Morgan. General Morgan, after this engagement, with 
his prisoners, his wounded and a not inconsiderable amount of booty, 
crossed the Broad River and hastened to the Catawba, which he suc- 
cessfully passed, with the van of the British army less than two hours 
behind. A heavy rain had caused a sudden rise in this river which pre- 
vented Cornwallis from crossing until the following day. Morgan sent 
his prisoners and wounded to Charlottesville. He was still at the disputed 
crossing, January 3rd, 1781, when General Greene arrived, and under 
his command the retreat continued. Closely followed by the enemy Greene 
marched so rapidly that he soon reached the Yadkin river which he 
crossed on the night of February 2d and the same circumstance occurred 
here as at the Catawba; the river suddenly rose and checked Cornwallis’ 
advance. Greene, relieved of the pressure of pursuit, rested his men for 


2Schroeder-Lossing, Vol. 3, p. 1383. 
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several days at Guilford Court House, but, learning that Cornwallis was 
again approaching, made another rapid march, to the river. Dan, which 
he crossed on February 14th. Greene’s escape into Virginia without loss, 
other than a few wagons at the crossing of the Yadkin, was a severe 
disappointment to Cornwallis. This was eased somewhat, it is true, by the 
fact that he had driven the American Army out of North Carolina. 


Cornwallis now retired to Hillsboro, but he did not long remain in- 
active. Greene, having received some reinforcements including General 
Lee with his Legion, numbering 100 horsemen and 120 infantry, decided 
to give Cornwailis the battle for which he had been so eager, but the 
latter, having from various causes suffered losses which had reduced his 
effective troops to about two thousand, was not so eager to oblige. Greene 
recrossed the Dan and offered battle at Guilford Courthouse. On March 
15th, 1781, the engagement took place. “The enemy retained the field, 
but the victory was both empty and costly”.* Greene retired to a point 
about 15 miles distant, where he expected an attack by Lord Cornwallis, 
who, however, leaving further action in North Carolina to Lord Rawdon 
and others, had retired towards Wilmington on the coast where he de- 
veloped his plan for raiding and subduing Virginia. His first objective 
was the ‘merging of Arnold’s and Phillips’ forces with his own. On April 
25th he marched from Wilmington, and on May 25th reached Petersburg, 
where he found Arnold gone, and Phillips seriously ill. But here he was— 
in Virginia at latt—‘‘The Promised Land”. 


ARNOLD AND CHAMPE 


On December 30th, 1780, Benedict ArnoJd, in command of twenty- 
seven ships, with something like a thousand troops aboard, passed 
through the Virginia Capes and anchored in Hampton Roads. They had 
been despatched from New York by General Clinton in the hope that 
they might speedily bring about the subjugation of Virginia, and also, 
possibly, to get rid of Arnold. The squadron sailed up the James River as 
far as Westover, where the men were landed on January 4th, and with 
Arnold at their head began a hasty march on Richmond, lighting their 
way with the incendiary’s torch and leaving destruction in their rear. On 
January 5th, they captured Richmond, and burned the Capitol. They 
moved rapidly and ranged far. At Portsmouth, in March of that year, 
Arnold was deprived of his command and was ordered to return to New 
York, the reason being that his troops were not disposed to remain under 
the command of a traitor. Arnold, soon after, was sent to England. 


3Schroeder-Lossing, Vol. 3, p. 1396. 
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Among the troops accompanying Arnold on this expedition was a 
young Virginian named John Champe. After the escape of Arnold into 
the safety of the British forces, Washington, eager for his capture, de- 
vised a course of action which he thought, and hoped, would bring 
success, The plan was a simple one and involved few persons—in fact, 
only two besides himself. This plan he confided to one person only, to 
whom also he left its execution, Major Henry (Lighthorse Harry) Lee. 
Lee was to find a man of inflexible loyalty, one capable of quick thinking 
and wise acting, who was willing to embark on an undertaking of so dan- 
gerous a character. Lee knew the very man for the job, a Sergeant in his 
own Cavalry. The man, John Champe. All he had to do was to capture 
Arnold and bring him to Washington alive. 


Champe “deserted” in due form, made his way to the British en- 
campment, which lay just across the river, and finding Arnold there im- 
mediately enlisted in a company which was to be attached to the Regi- 
ment which was being recruited for Arnold’s command. Champe had his 
plan for the abduction so well laid that a night for it’s execution had 
been selected, with high promise of success, when, unfortunately, General 
Clinton suddenly decided to send Arnold’s contingent to Virginia, and 
but one day before the trap was to be sprung, he ordered the men aboard 
ship, to prevent wholesale desertions. John Champe was obliged to march 
aboard with the rest. The kidnapper was now the kidnapped. His secret 
remained his secret, and he was obliged to join in the wild orgy of de- 
struction which Arnold conducted. 


Constantly watching for an opportunity to rejoin the Americans, it 
was not until after Cornwallis had effected his juncture with Arnold’s 
(now Phillips’) forces, May 25th, 1781, that he was able to escape. 
Learning that Lee was with General Greene in North Carolina, he made 
his way to that theater of war, where he was received by Lee with great 
satisfaction and delight. Then, for the first time, his old companions of 
the Legion heard the true story. General Greene provided Champe with 
an honorable discharge from the army, a horse and money, and sent him 
to his home, in Loudoun County, Virginia. If he had remained in the 
army, and had been captured by the British, his death as a deserter 
would have been assured. By the same token, had Arnold been captured 
at Yorktown he would have met the same fate.* 


*For Lee’s account of his relations with Sgt. John Champe, see his Memoirs 
of the War in the Southern Department of the United States, Vol. 2, pages 159 
et seq. For later details of Champe see “Sgt. John Champe and some of his Con- 
temporaries” William @ Mary Ouarte 


rly, Vol. 17, 2nd Series, pages 145 et seq. 
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LAFAYETTE 


When Cornwallis entered Virginia it was to encounter immediately a 
foeman worthy of his steel, in the person Lafayette. All that can be said 
in praise of this great and generous friend of freedom has been said many 
times, and can not be repeated too often. Only nineteen years old when he 
appeared in Philadelphia to offer his services to the country as “A volun- 
teer without pay”, he was given a commission as Major-General. He 
fought bravely, received a wound, and shared the hardships of Valley 
Forge. He came into contact with Washington very soon. In 1779 he re- 
turned to France and was instrumental in securing the first volunteers for 
the American cause, under Rochambeau. On his return to this country he 
was placed at the head of Washington’s body of select troops known as 
the Light Infantry. Finally, early in 1781 he appears in Virginia, to be 
constantly active in an independent command, until the investment of 
Yorktown.°® 


Washington, when he learned that Clinton had sent an expedition to 
Virginia, under Arnold, organized a combined land and naval expedition, 
under command of Lafayette, to proceed to Virginia to be added to the 
American forces then in action there. Lafayette, leaving his troops at the 
Head of Elk to await transports (which failed to arrive) hurried to 
Williamsburg. Receiving word of the failure of the expedition, he re- 
turned to rejoin Washington. When he reached the Head of Elk, on his 
northward journey, he received instructions, dated April 2d (1781) to 
take his forces Southward as quickly as possible. It had been discovered 
that a third expedition had been dispatched by the enemy to Virginia, 
this one under General Phillips, whose forces combined with those of 
Arnold (who was then intrenched at Portsmouth) would amount to 
over 3000 men. Lafayette, without loss of time marched his troops to 
Baltimore, and provided them with summer clothing, paying for these 
and other supplies with money which he borrowed from the merchants 
of that city. This done, Lafayette, with his forces (three Light Infantry 
Batallions), and leaving his artillery and tents to follow, set out from 
Baltimore on a forced march to Richmond, feeling sure that that city 
would be the first attempted rendezvous of the two British commanders, 
Arnold and Phillips. Leaving Baltimore on April 19th, and marching 
by way of Alexandria, Fredericksburg and Bowling Green, he reached 
Richmond on the evening of the 29th, a few hours in advance of the 
enemy, who finding Lafayette already installed, and being themselves 
on the opposite side of the river, retired, down stream, to a point opposite 


The Yorktown Campaign . . . Johnston, p. 32. 
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Jamestown Island. Here, on May 7th, Phillips received word that Corn- 
wallis was advancing into Virginia, where he intended to combine their 
respective forces at Petersburg. Lafayette feinted in an effort to occupy 
Petersburg himself, and the juncture took place on May 20th. 


At Richmond Lafayette had received orders from General Greene to 
“take command of all the forces in Virginia, and to defend the State”.® 
To this one object, from this time forth, he directed his entire attention. 
He advised General Greene that nothing but a weak defensive could be 
conducted unless reinforcements could be secured, and to Washington 
he wrote on May 24th “Were I to fight a battle I should be cut to 
pieces, the militia dispersed, and arms lost. Were I to decline fighting 
the country would think itself given up; I am therefore determined to 
skirmish.”* This plan he followed to the end, and by it he saved himself, 
his Army and the State. 


On May 27th Phillips crossed the James and Lafayette retired towards 
Fredericksburg, intent upon keeping his line of communication open to 
the North. Cornwallis left Petersburg on May 27th, crossed the James 
at Westover (was three days in crossing), and on reaching Richmond set 
out in hot pursuit of Lafayette, who had evacuated the city the previous 
evening. At that time Cornwallis was in command of 4500 regulars. 
Lafayette’s forces, all told, consisted of 2000 militia, 1000 infantry and 
40 dragoons. “I am not strong enough even to be beaten” he said in one 
of his letters. Thus began one of the most brilliant incidents of the War 
of the Revolution, one in the discussion of which strategists and historians 
have found everything to praise and nothing to disparage either as to 
conception or execution. By its successful execution the state was saved, 
and the War brought to a speedy end. This was “Lafayette’s retreat”, a 
retreat to Victory. 


Lafayette moved so rapidly that on the 29th he was at Gold Mine 
Creek, on the South Anna River (with Cornwallis twenty-five miles to 
the westward), and on June 30th crossed the North Anna. He was 
suspicious that Cornwallis had changed his plan, and was now really 
marching on Fredericksburg. Lafayette himself was pushing in that di- 
rection in the hope of effecting a juncture with Wynne and a body of 
Pennsylvanians whom, he knew, was moving South in an effort to join 
him. The British and Americans were marching in parallel columns. 

Lafayette, on June 2d, was at Mattopony Church, in Spotsylvania 
County, and continuing his march through that county he skirted the 


®The Yorktown Campaign, Johnston. 
Ibid. 
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edge of it’s celebrated “Wilderness” section, and on the 4th crossed the 
Rappannock River twenty-five miles above Fredericksburg. Here he felt 
secure, and here the news of Wynne’s movements were confirmed. He 
might be expected soon. 

Meanwhile Cornwallis had stopped at the North Anna. Lafayette’s 
speed had convinced him that he could not be caught, and to keep his 
men busy turned his attention to the destruction of enemy stores. In his 
report to Clinton at this time, he said, “It was impossible to prevent 
Lafayette’s juncture with Wynne . . . by pushing my Light Troops over 
the North Anna I alarmed the enemy for Fredericksburg. . . . The 
Hunter Iron Manufactury does not seem of as much importance as the 
stores in other parts of the country. I therefore took advantage of the 
Marquis’ crossing the Rappahannock and detached Lt. Colls. Tarlton 
and Simcoe to disturb the Assembly then sitting at Charlottesville and 
destroy the stores there, at Old Albemarle Court House, and at Point of 
Fork”. 

“These two expeditions were the alarming incidents of Cornwallis’ In- 
vasion. They startled the inhabitants East of the mountains into a realiza- 
tion of their insecurity. Their depressing effect was of more importance 
than the damage inflicted. But this, as the happy result of Lafayette’s 
maneuvres, was not to be of long duration. The raid to Charlottesville 
was conducted by Tarlton, that to the Point of Fork by Simcoe. After 
these raids both parties rejoined Cornwallis, at Elk Hill, a few miles 
below the Point of Fork, which he had reached with his main Army on 
the 7th”.® 

Wayne’s command reached Lafayette on June 10th, “A thousand good 
soldiers under a gallant leader”. Cornwallis broke camp, on June 14th, 
evidently with the intention of returning to Richmond, which he reached 
and occupied on the 15th. Lafayette was close behind, and on the 17th 
settled down in his former camp on the South Anna, in Hanover County. 
Here Von Steuben joined him with about 450 Virginians, “Eighteen- 
months men”. Cornwallis marched out of Richmond, for Williamsburg, 
on the 19th, and on the 20th Lafayette occupied the city once more. 
Clinton had ordered Cornwallis to send back to New York a portion of 
the troops then with him, and in order to do this he decided to march to 
Jamestown, where he could cross the James River, in order to reach 
Portsmouth, the port of embarkation. 

Receiving information that the enemy was crossing the James, at 
Jamestown Isalnd, Lafayette, then encamped in New Kent County at a 


®8The Yorktown Campaign, Johnston. 
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point only sixteen miles from Williamsburg, broke camp and moved 
nearer the enemy, on July 5th, “and lay on his arms all that night”. On 
the 6th of July, the engagement known as “The Battle of Green Spring” 
took place. Lafayette had been informed that only a rear guard was left 
at Jamestown Island; but, as it turned out, the entire enemy force was 
still there. None had crossed over. Realizing his predicament Lafayette 
acted, without hesitation, upon his course of action: instead of waiting 
for an attack from an overwhelming force he decided to attack first. 
“The movement was successful, but costly”. At night he retired to his 
camp on the Chickahominy River. “Though defeated Lafayette lost 
nothing in popularity. There now came a pause in the Virginia Campaign. 
The upper part of the State was relieved of the pressure of Cornwallis, 
who passed to the South side on July 7th, Lafayette, retiring up the 
river encamped at Malvern Hill about July 20th. The enemy army settled 
down in Portsmouth while arrangements were being made to send a 
considerable portion of it to New York.® 


But, as a matter of fact no troops were returned to New York. Instead, 
Cornwallis, with his entire army, suddenly appeared at Yorktown, early 
in August. It was a surprise move, the meaning of which, though not 
understood at the time, is a mystery no longer. Clinton, with the possibility 
in mind that he might abandon New York and attempt subjugation of 
all of the Colonies through the Southern ports, instructed Cornwallis 
to select and fortify either Old Point Comfort or Yorktown as a naval 
base. He selected Yorktown, and without further ado marched thither 
and began the necessary work. It was a fatal move which, at the time, 
was looked upon by Cornwallis as largely a matter of routine, the im- 
portant consideration being the healthful location. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington, from the moment of the beginning of the Revolution, - 


while so continuously occupiecd in the East (the theater of the initial 
activities), knew that the South was equally involved and could not 
escape invasion. First things come first, in war as in peace, and in this 
instance it meant the East. Unfortunately, the coastal waters of the 
Eastern and Southern Colonies were definitely controlled by the enemy. 
The Continental Army was not, at any time of it’s existence (except 
defensively) , large enough to fight in more than one place at a time, and 
often not large enough to fight at all. In furtherance of his campaign for 
possession of North and South Carolina, following the capture of 


9The Yorktown Campaign . . . Johnston. 
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Savannah, General Clinton sent liberal reinforcements to that theater, 
three expeditions in all. A conference was held at Wetherford, Con- 
necticut, on May 22nd, 1781, attended by Washington, Rochambeau 
and other officers, the purport of which Washington explained in a 
letter to General Greene “. . . it was finally determined to make an 
attack upon New York, with its present garrison, in preference to a 
Southern operation, as we had not the decided command of the water 
.. . [ hope that one of these consequences will follow: either that the 
enemy will be expelled from the most valuable position which they hold 
upon the Continent, or be obliged to recall a part of their force from 
the Southward to defend it. Should the latter happen you will be most 
essentially relieved by it.” 


Under date of June 2d, 1781, Washington writes in his Diary “A letter 
from the Governor of Virginia, under date of the 28th ult. representing 
the distressed state of Virginia, and pressing my repairing thither, was re- 
ceived. Other letters (but not Official) speak of Lord Cornwallis’ ad- 
vance on Hanover Court House, that the Marquis was retreating before 
him towards Fredericksburg and that General Leslie was embarked in 
James River with about 1200 men destined, as was supposed, to Alex- 
andria whither, it was conjectured by the letter writers, Lord Cornwallis 
was pointing his march.” On June 29th he records “Received a letter 
from the Marquis de Lafayette informing me that Lord Cornwallis, 
after having attempted to surprise the Assembly, at Charlottesville, and 
destroy some stores at the Forks of James River in which he succeeded 
partially, had returned to Richmond without having effected any valuable 
purpose by his maneuvres in Virginia.” 

By August first Washington, realizing that the plan for the investment 
and capture of New York could not be carried to completion, on that 
date writes (after explaining the many causes contributing to its failure) 
“I could scarce see a ground upon which to continue my preparations 
against New York; especially as there was much reason to believe that 
part (at least) of the troops in Virginia were recalled to reinforce New 
York and therefore I turned my views more seriously (than I had before 
done) to an operation to the Southward.” 


On August 14th, Washington received information that the Count 
de Grasse, then at San Domingo, would arrive off the coast with upward 
of twenty-five Sail of the Line and 3200 land troops within a short 
period of time, with the additional information that the fleet could not 
remain longer than the middle of October. Washington immediately de- 
cided to abandon further consideration of the plan for attacking New 
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York, and to send what troops he could speedily gather to the Head of 
Elk (Chesapeake Bay, near Baltimore) for embarkation to Virginia. The 
troops in question were the French contingent under Rochambeau, and 
those then upon the Hudson River. Lafayette was advised at once of the 
change in plans, and at the same time instructed to prevent at all hazards 
“the possible retreat of Cornwallis towards the Carolinas”. On August 
16th Washington received word from Lafayette that “Lord Cornwallis 
with the troops from Hampton Road had proceeded up York River and 
landed at York and Gloucester Towns where they were throwing up 
breastworks on the 6th inst.”. 


The march for the rendezvous at Head of Elk began, from various 
points of origin, on August 19th. On September 5th, Washington learned 
of the safe arrival in the Chesapeake of the Count de Grasse, with a force 
somewhat larger than had originally been reported. Washington arrived 
at Head of Elk on the 5th, to find “a great deficiency of Transport”, 
which he spent several days there trying to correct. Washington writes at 
this time “Judging it highly expedient to be with the Army in Virginia 
as soon as possible, . . . determined to set out as soon as possible to the 
Camp of the Marquis de Lafayette without loss of time and accordingly, 
in company with the Count de Rochambeau, who requested to accompany 
me, and the Chevr. de Chastellux set out on the 8th (from Philadelphia) 
and reached Baltimore the same day. I reached my own seat at Mt. 
Vernon (distant 120 miles from the Hd of Elk) where I staid until the 
12th.” This was the first time Washington had been at Mount Vernon 
since May 4th, 1775. From here he wrote to Lafayette, on September 
10th, “We are thus far, my dear Marquis, on our way to you. The 
Count de Rochambeau has just arrived, General Chastellux will soon be 
here and we propose (after resting tomorrow) to be at Fredericksburg 
on the night of the 12th, the 13th we shall reach New Castle, and the 
next day we expect the pleasure of seeing you at your Encampment. 
Should there be any danger as we approach, I should be obliged if you 
would send a party of horse towards New Kent Court House to meet us. 
With great personal regard and affection, I am, my dear Marquis, Your 
Most Obdt., Servt. P.S. I hope you will keep Lord Cornwallis safe, without 
Provisien or Forage until we arrive. Adieu.” 


Washington arrived in Williamsburg on September 15th, and on the 
17th paid a visit to the French fleet then lying off the coast, from which 
he did not return to Williamsburg until the 22nd, learning to his grati- 
fication that the troops moving by water had begun to arrive, all of the 
expected troops (including the French troops who had been in Rhode 
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Island, and those who had come in de Grasse’s Squadron) having re- 
ported. They were all encamped at Williamsburg until the 28th when 
they took up their march for Yorktown, where various positions were 
assigned to designated commands, and “the line being formed, all the 
troops, Officers and Men, lay upon their Arms during the night... . 
The enemy abandoned all their exterior works and the position they had 
taken without the Town, and retired within their Interior works of de- 
fense. . . . Immediately upon which we possessed them, and made those 
on our left (with a little alteration) very serviceable to us.”*° 


With Washington in Virginia, and in command, the people of the 
State felt a surge of confidence and relief to which they had long been 
strangers. Cornwallis had become more than a name to them—he was a 
symbol, a symbol of frustration and defeat. So swiftly was the Yorktown 
campaign conceived, and it was conducted with such speed and efficiency 
that it was over before its full import was known to those not immediately 
engaged in the undertaking. Speaking of the sudden appearance of the 
combined forces before Yorktown on September 28th, one writer says, 
“The situation thus presented was the great surprise of the Revolution. 
It appears as one of the few grand relieving features in an otherwise 
comparatively tedious war, for here we have a piece of strategy on Wash- 
ington’s part which involved for the first time extensive and critical 
operations, and whose details were carried out with singular precision 
and success. Clinton is quietly left in the lurch at New York, Washington 
boldly marches four hundred miles away, and suddenly falls upon his 
famous Lieutenant at a point where assistance can not reach him”.** 


The bombardment of Yorktown increased in intensity from the 6th to 
the 17th of October. On the latter date the enemy asked for a parley with 
a view to surrender, which led to the signing of the Act of Surrender on 
the ever memorable nineteenth of October. The total number of British 
officers and men who surrendered was 7247, with 840 seamen. Their 
losses were 156 killed and 326 wounded. Over 1500 were reported as 
sick or unfit for duty. The American loss during the siege was twenty 
killed and fifty-six wounded; the French, fifty-two killed and one hundred 
and thirty-four wounded. 

The rank and file of the surrendered army were marched off to prison 


camps located at Winchester, Virginia and Frederick, Maryland. Their 
route lay through Williamsburg, Fredericksburg and Ashby’s Gap into 


10Fitzpatrick (editor) Diaries of George Washington . . . Vol. II, 1771-1785, 
pages 262-263. 
The Yorktown Campaign . . . Johnston, p. 102. 
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the Shenandoah valley, which took them through the most thickly set- 
tled portion of the State, and the sight of these enemy prisoners, guarded 
for the most part by Virginia militia gladdened the eye and lightened 
the load of anxiety which had prevailed for so long a time. Incidentally, 
these prisoners marched almost in sight of Craig’s Church, on which 
public attention in Spotsylvania county and other sections of Virginia 
had been so recently centered. 


THE TRAVELING CHURCH 

Washington had planned the itinerary of his progress to Yorktown so 
as to allow himself a brief stay at Mount Vernon, and a night at Fred- 
ericksburg,’* the latter for a visit to his mother whom he had not seen 
for five years. His reception by the people of the town was what it always 
was and probably a little more demonstrative than usual. There was 
much to be told, much to be heard, all within a brief period. The writer 
has found no record of the fact that at this time Washington heard the 
details of an event actually transpiring at the very moment in Spotsylvania 
County, which involved the movement from the county and the State 
(to Kentucky), in one body, of more than five hundred persons, headed 
by the Pastor and the entire congregation of Craig’s Church, located 
some twenty miles from Fredericksburg. “The largest body of Virginians 
that ever set out for Kentucky at one time”. Considering all the known 
circumstances, it is impossible to escape the conviction that news of this 
movement reached Washington at this time. However, it will also be 
realized that at that moment he had weightier matters under considera- 
tion. Though it was of deep interest to many of the people of Fredericks- 
burg, it may have been overlooked in talking to Washington. The col- 
lective mind of the people of Virginia was so pre-occupied with the course 
of events now transpiring in the tidewater section of the state that the 
matter of six hundred persons suddenly combining and leaving the 
county could escape immediate consideration and discussion. 


The only attempt made to tell the entire story of this remarkable 
migration which has ever come to the writer’s attention is a forty-eight 
page pamphlet published in 1910 by the Filson Club, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, bearing the title The Traveling Church. Its author, Mr. G. W. 
Ranck had laboriously, and most interestingly, consulted many authorities, 
consisting largely of autobiographies of noted clergymen, volumes of 
sermons, etc. From these sources Mr. Ranck culled what, in most cases, 


12Fitzpatrick (Editor) Diaries of George Washington . . . Vol. II, 1771-1785, 
Page 260, footnote? quotes letter of Gen. Washington to Lafayette, Sept 10, 1781 
= which he says he expected to be in Fredericksburg on the night of the 12th of 
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must have been incidental and anecdotal fragments of this heroic, and 
tragic, incident, and presented them in his pamphlet in a manner which 
leads the reader and student of history to regret deeply that more complete 
data had not been at the author’s command. As to this, it is doubtful if 
the Virginia end of the story could be found of record in sufficient amount 
and detail to warrant searching. Mr. Ranck was apparently obliged to 
begin his story in the middle, as it were. The organization of such a 
movement, arrangements for transportation, the selection and training 
of armed guards, the disposal of real estate and the many other activities 
incidental to such an undertaking, all this was not done in a day. A year 
would not have been too long. Mr. Ranck introduced his story as follows: 


“It was plain that something unusual was transpiring at an isolated 
building in Spotsylvania County, Virginia, one Sunday morning in Sep- 
tember, 1781. The house which stood on the Old Catharpin Road leading 
to the then little village of Fredericksburg (population about 1000) and 
about four miles south of the spot since known as Parker’s Sation, was 
surrounded by such a gathering of men, women and children, slaves, 
pack horses, cattle, dogs and loaded wagons as had never been seen in 
the county before. . . . It was “Farewell Sunday” at Upper Spotsylvania 
(Baptist) Church. The next morning the congregation was to start in a 
body for Kentucky. Such an exodus—one so strange and so complete— 
created a profound sensation, even though occurring as it did so near the 
close of an eventful Revolution. .. . Here was a whole flourishing 
Church about to Journey . . . Pastor, members and all, even as that 
greater Church had journeyed from Egypt to the rich but ensanguined 
plains of Caanan. How this singular unanimity happened to come about, 
nobody knows. . . . Most of them were to locate near Logan’s Fort, in 
the Dix River section of Kentucky . . . while others would seek to es- 
tablish new homes in the Blue Grass region near Lexington.” 


The building in question was “Craig’s Church” (then called the Upper 
Church) and the date was Sunday, September 12th, 1781. The con- 
gregation listened that day to two sermons, one delivered by their beloved 
Pastor, Lewis Craig, and the other by the Rev. William Marshall, the 
uncle of the famous Chief Justice.** 


Very early on the ensuing morning, September 13th, the unique caval- 
cade was set in motion. “The moving train included with church mem- 
bers, their children, negro slaves and other emigrants between five and six 
hundred souls, and was the largest body of Virginians that ever set out 
for Kentucky at one time. There were two hundred church members 


18Lewis Craig was the son of Tolliver Craig. William Marshall, the son of 
John Marshall, of “The Forest”, was born in 1735 in Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, died 1809 in Kentucky. He was the great-grandfather of General of the 
— George Catlett Marshall, formerly Chief of Staff, at present time Secretary 
ot State. 
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alone in the expedition.” Captain William Ellis, experienced as an officer 
in the Continental Army was in chief command and had charge not only 
of his own guardsmen but of “other emigrants who for better protection, 
had attached themselves to an organized expedition”. 


The progress of the travelers was comparatively rapid until they 
reached Fort Chiswell (nine miles from present Wytheville) where it was 
found necessary to abandon their wagons. This entailed a short period 
of rest, while the burdens of packhorses were assembled, including pan- 
niers in which the babies and smaller children were to ride. “A number of 
the smaller articles were distributed among the pedestrians both black and 
white to be “toted”. For the remainder of the journey nearly all of the 
men and some of the women were on foot. Progress was slow. The reports 
which they had heard at Fort Chiswell of Indian barbarities cast a spirit 
of gloom over the company which was not relieved until they were 
arrived at their journey’s end. 


At the end of the third week they were at Wolf Hills (Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia near the Virginia-Tennessee State Line. More news of Indian 
depredations ahead caused much alarm. While at Wolf Hills they re- 
ceived word of the surrender of Cornwallis. 


November had come before the Traveling Church could resume its 
march—and the expectation had been that by the last of October the 
journey would be over. The remainder of the story is heart-rending: All 
that cold and snow, bitter nights and rainy days, could do, they did to 
these remarkable travelers. There is no record to tell us how many died 
on the way, how many were slain. The survivors arrived at Gilbert's 
Creek (near present Lancaster) “the third Sunday, in December, 1781”, 
and again they were preached to by their faithful and beloved pastors, 
Lewis Craig and William Marshall. 

Mr. Ranck consulted his many authorities in an effort to construct a 
roster of the expedition, but without success. He did find a number of the 
family names, but without the given names which would identify the 
individual. We submit a few of the sixty names which he succeeded in 
finding. Allen, Buckner, Craig (Tolliver, and his two sons, Lewis and 
Joseph), Dedman, Ellis (five other members of the Ellis family) Mar- 
shall, Morris, Noel, Payne, Parrish, Robinson, Shackelford, Shipp, Todd, 
Thompson, Woolfolk, Watson, Waller, Young. 

Acknowledging, as one must, a feeling of unqualified admiration of 


the fortitude and heroism displayed by the members of The Traveling 
Church and their fellow emigrants, sorrowing as one does for the suffer- 
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ing that was their lot, one cannot dispell entirely a curiosity as to what 
was the real motivating power of the movement. Why was that particular 
year selected, or the month? 


Was it just the manifestation of the spirit of western migration which 
developed so strongly in Virginians of the third and fourth generation 
in America? Or was it simply a violent expression of the missionary urge 
which has never been absent where Baptists were present? 


Whatever it was that impelled the movement ,an analysis of the facts 
now available leads to the conclusion that among its organizers enthusi- 
asm out-ran discretion. The difficulties and dangers of the road to Ken- 
tucky were known to all Virginians. Reasonable safety could only be 
assured to small, mobile bodies, which could travel swiftly, unimpeded by 
the presence of the old or infirm. This was the antithesis of the Traveling 


Church organization. The use of wagons, however desirable, was not 
justified. That they lasted as long as they did, was a wonder. That their 
use, initially, induced a number of persons to go along, who were unfit 
for the journey, may be accepted as fact. 


Careful consideration of the known factors leads to the conclusion that 
the expedition known as “The Traveling Church”, however praiseworthy 
its intent and purpose, was doomed to difficulties and to failure from the 
start. And yet, we must recognize that “failure” is not the word. “The 
good men do as well as the evil lives after them”. Viewed through the 
perspective of more than a century and a half of the remnant of the two 
hundred members of the church who survived the ordeal seems very 
small, and bearing in mind what the great State of Kentucky is today, 
one may truthfully paraphrase an oratorical gem contributed by a great 
Statesman of our own generation, “Seldom have so many derived so much 
from so few”. Virginia’s loss was Kentucky’s gain. 
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INAUGURATION OF A DISPLAY OF RETURNED 
BATTLE FLAGS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


By Resecca YANCEY WILLIAMS 


On the birthday of Jefferson Davis, Tuesday, June 3, 1947, the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society held an “Inauguration of a Display of Returned 
Battle Flags of the Confederacy.” Ceremonies took place in the Battle 
Abbey at six o’clock, and afterwards members and friends of the Society 
were invited to visit the magnolia and box garden behind that stately 
memorial building. 

The majority of the flags displayed were captured by the Federals— 
banners which thousands of young men gave their lives to defend, and 
which thousands died to capture. As property of the United States, they 
were sent to Army Headquarters, forwarded to the War Department, 
exhibited in Washington, and then placed in storage. Their captors, as a 
rule, were awarded a thirty-day furlough and the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 


In 1905 these tattered symbols came home to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia through an act of Congress sponsored by Captain John Lamb, 
Representative from the Richmond District and later Superintendent of 
the Confederate Memorial Institute, and their return was celebrated at 
Petersburg on October 27, 1905, at the Eighteenth Annual Reunion of the 
Grand Camp of Confederate Veterans. They were entrusted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia to the Confederate Memorial Literary Society 
which, in 1938, generously supported a resolution for their transfer to the 
Memorial Institute. The painstaking labor of repairing the banners was 
supervised by Mrs. Katherine Fowler Richey, of Washington, D. C., and 
has taken much time. Now, with flags never surrendered but saved by the 
determined men who bore them, they emblazon the walls of the North 
Room of Battle Abbey, facing Hoffbauer’s mural paintings of the leaders 
who watched them carried to battle by eager young hands. 

The ceremony of inauguration was a solemn service, with Invocation 
and Benediction by the Right Reverend Henry St. George Tucker, and, 
in the absence of the Honorable Alexander Weddell, the President, Alex- 
ander H. Sands, a Vice-President of the Virginia Historical Society, pre- 
sided, and the Honorable L. Preston Collins, Lieutenant Governor, ac- 
knowledged the gift to the Institute in the name of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. Dr. Douglas S. Freeman made the presentation address, in living 
flashes from the struggle that saw the battle flags unfurl, advance, retreat, 
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advance again; and fall. And across the foyer, from the South Room, the 
Confederate High Command—Lee, Longstreet, Johnston, Pickett, Beaure- 
gard, Stuart, Hill, Fitz Lee, Jackson, Gordon, Wade Hampton, Ewell, 
and Hood—looked on and heard again the tidings from the field: 

Banner of the Fifteenth Virginia, captured at Crampton’s Gap while the 
regiment sought to relieve Harper’s Ferry. . . . Banner of the Flat Rock 
Rifle Company, Lunenburg County, received as a gift from Miss Nannie 
Neblett, hidden under a log after the fight at Rich Mountain when the 
Company could not carry it from the field. Federal troops found it. . . . 
Blue Company flag with the Seal of Virginia, presented by “the ladies of 
Bath County;” lost at Philippi June, 1861. . . . These flags are few for, in 
the first years, the Confederate Army was young, well clothed and fed, 
strong and daring... . 

The Tenth Virginia, Colston’s, formerly Taliaferro’s, Brigade, of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s old Division, the only Confederate flag known to have 
been captured at Chancellorsville. . . . General Early’s headquarters flag, 
the “Second National Flag” of the Confederacy, the first model of which 
was said to have draped the bier of General Jackson. . . . The silk flag 
lost to the 5th New York Cavalry at Cedar Creek, carried by the Thir- 
teenth Virginia Infantry, John Pegram’s Brigade, in Early’s most dis- 
astrous battle in the Shenandoah Valley. . . . 

On Pilasters 9 and 10 are eleven standards that went to Gettysburg and 
mounted Cemetery Ridge. These tell, with blood stains and bullet holes, 
the story of Pickett’s charge under the fiercest fire on any field of battle 
in America: Messengers dashing to and fro in the smoke and fury; 
Kemper fallen, Garnett fallen; Armistead galloping forward with his hat 
stuck on his flashing sword; Captain Spessard pausing to look on the face 
of his dying son before he sprung over the wall; the stream behind the 
Ridge running red with the blood of those who knelt to bathe their 
wounds; Pickett’s frantic grief on seeing the slaughter of his men;—and 
20 battle flags lying in a space of 100 square yards. The roll call tells their 
sacrifice: 

The Fifty-sixth; the Eighth; the Eighteenth; all of Virginia, Garnett’s 
brigade, Pickett’s Division. 

The Twenty-eighth; Ninth; Fifty-seventh; Fourteenth; all of Virginia, 
Armistead’s Brigade, Pickett’s Division. 

The Seventh Virginia, Kemper’s Brigade, Pickett’s Division; the First 
Virginia, also of Kemper’s Brigade—the old regiment commanded in 
1754 by Colonel Joshua Fry, under whom George Washington was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. It had fought in the French and Indian War, followed 
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Washington through the Revolution. Now, under Washington’s kinsman, 
General Lee, it lost its flag to the 82nd New York, on Cemetery Ridge, 
July 3, 1863. 

Some of the flags carried across that field of death remain unidentified. 
Among these, the proud banner of the Fourteenth Virginia was but a 
fragment, bullet-torn, and bloody, surrounded by dead and wounded 
when the Federals found it. 


On Pilaster 7, the fight at “Bloody Angle” comes alive, with cries of 
“General Lee to the rear!” . . . “These men are Virginians and Georgians! 
They have never failed!” . . . Stuart was dying; Longstreet was badly 
hurt; men were standing their ground under fire that felled enormous 
trees; and the rain came down from heaven and washed away the blood 
and tears from the faces of the wounded. 

The flags captured at “Sayler’s Creek,” on Pilasters 12, 13, and 14, 
project a panorama of the end of the Confederacy: the evacuation of 
Richmond, the despairing defence of Petersburg, and the toilsome retreat 
to Appomattox; for Sayler’s Creek, said Dr. Freeman, was “the last rally 
of the great army of Northern Virginia.” With these flags hangs that of 
the Twenty-sixth Virginia, which kept its morale to the last hour of 
Appomattox. At Sayler’s Creek this regiment had been surrounded, cut 
its way out, but lost its banner. . . . Here, too, are the colors of the 
Twenty-seventh Virginia, William Terry’s Brigade, Gordon’s Corps,—one 
of the original regiments under the great “Stonewall.” Though reduced to 
a few muskets at “Bloody Angle,” the men held to their flag until “Sayler’s 
Creek,” April 6, 1865. It was captured by Private Holmes, 3rd Veteran 
Cavalry, of Indiana, Virginia’s daughter-state. 

On the West wall, towards the sinking sun, hang banners that were 
carried to the end. Not many were surrendered at Appomattox. Weeping 
men parted their precious flags in bits, and took the pieces home as 
memorials of their cause. And others folded the regimental standards and 
hid them in their shirts or under their saddle blankets. Those flags are in 
museums or private homes today. Among such is a flag carried away from 
Johnston’s surrender by Major H. B. McClellan, former Assistant Adjutant 
to “Jeb” Stuart. Long preserved at Biarritz, France, by his daughter Mrs. 
Anne McClellan Holloway, it was smuggled from that country after the 
German occupation in June 1940. It is now “No. 78, Pilaster 5,” at Battle 
Abbey. 

Eighty-two Confederate flags are in the North Room of Battle Abbey. 
Some are stencilled with the names of the many famous battles through 
which they came. Two, having had their staves shattered, are attached, 
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respectively, to a piece of pine.scantling and a rough bean pole; and 
another hangs from a staff splinted like a broken leg and tied in place 
with twine. Merely old rags they are—old rags as glorious and as tragic as 
the unconquerable spirit of man. For no flags ever symbolized greater de- 
votion,—adversity more courageously endured. And none ever moved 
under the eyes of greater leaders, or had followers more resolved never to 
choose “‘a course less worthy because they met with disaster.” 

Old and young sat listening to this story: Members of the U. D. C., 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, their children, grand-children, and great- 
grandchildren—old age, middle age, youth, and childhood, with faces 
grave or poignantly controlled—and what brought them none can tell for 
sure. But as long as man hopes in the promise that his days will be long 
in the land if he honor his fathers, the halls for enshrining the immortal 
gifts of their spirit will be filled, it would seem. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
RICHARD HEATH DABNEY (1860-1947) 


“After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Dr. Richard Heath Dabney was a student in the University of Virginia 
that memorable session when Woodrow Wilson and William Cabell 
Bruce were contenders for the debater’s medal in the Jefferson Literary 
Society, and was the intimate friend of both youths, each afterwards so 
illustrious, all the rest of their days. Soon after graduation he went 
abroad to pursue his studies in the great German Universities of that 
day, and in 1889, not then quite thirty years of age, he was appointed 
adjunct-professor of history in the University of Virginia; a post for which 
he was admirably qualified not simply by unusual intellectual endowment 
and ardent enthusiasm but by knowledge and wisdom that are the 
inestimable fruits of a liberal education. 


The celebrated course of lectures that young Dabney gave on Eu- 
ropean History from the age of the Antonines to the downfall of Napoleon 
was a noteworthy and memorable experience for each one of his pupils 
who had the good fortune and privilege of being a member of the class 
in the session of 1892-3. The worthy successor of the learned and venerable 
Dr. George Frederick Holmes (1820-1897), Dr. Dabney taught history 
in the University of Virginia nearly half a century, and lived to see the 
achievements of not a few of his brilliant disciples in that field of study. 
He himself was the last survivor (except his lifelong friend Dr. William 
G. Christian) of the old faculty of the 1890’s in the days before Dr. 
Alderman’s advent as the first president of the University of Virginia. 

Gifted as Dabney was as teacher and able administrator (for in Dr. 
Alderman’s reign he was also Dean of the Graduate Faculty), those of 
us who knew him best will always remember him most of all as the 
personification and exemplar of the highest type of gentleman of whom 
it could be truly said humani nihil ab illo alienum. He loved his friends 
with loyal devotion, and they admired and loved him in return. The 
most genial and gayest of comrades, yet serious and earnest withal, he 
entered into every mood, sympathized with every human sorrow, and 
was gentle towards every human frailty. Steady scorn of evil, steady love 
of good, those were instincts that came to him by nature. His intellect 
was Clear, deep and comprehensive, his heart warm, faithful and true, 
tender or fiery as befitted the occasion. Absolutely careless of all outward 
accommodation and forgetful of his own comfort, simple and modest in 
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all his ways, with total lack of affectation or parade, above all true as 
steel, Heath Dabney contrived to steer through life unsullied by its mean- 
ness, unsubdued by its difficulties, and undeceived by its illusions, yet not 
without an earnest and abiding faith in its high purpose which he himself 
fulfilled without knowing it. 


“Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man? three treasures, Love, and Light, 
And Calm Thoughts, regular as infant’s breath: 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 

Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death!” 


J.P.CS. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


We announced in the — number of the Magazine the Society’s 
arrangement for a series of four historical addresses to be given at Battle 
Abbey during the Spring and Fall seasons of this year. 


The first of the addresses was delivered in the evening of April 16th by 
the Honorable Armistead M. Dobie, judge of the Fourth Circuit of the 
United States District Court of Appeals, who chose for his subject 
“Federal District Judges in Virginia before the Civil War”. 


A graceful speaker, Judge Dobie held the interest of his audience 
throughout his address as he delineated the characters of the distinguished 
men who had served in this honorable office. Not only did he review the 
official careers of these men; but, bringing to his subject an abundance of 
intimate knowledge of the more personal aspects of their lives he clothed 
them in garments of more vivid color than the formal black of the 
judicial robe. Withal, the eight men who were honored by appointment 
to this high office and who in turn honored the office by the exercise of 
their best abilities in administering it, were introduced by Judge Dobie 
to his audience not as dead men of the past but, as living men in their 
several periods of time. To those persons who availed themselves of the 
opportunity of hearing Judge Dobie’s address on the eminent jurists: 
Cyrus Griffin, John Tyler, St. George Tucker, George Hay, Philip Pendle- 
ton Barbour, Peter Vivian Daniel, John Y. Mason and John D. Hally- 
burton, will forever be more than merely names from out the past. 


The second in the series of historical addresses was delivered May 28th 
by Doctor Wyndham B. Blanton, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Society and author of a trilogy of volumes on Medicine in Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 


With his chosen subject “Medical Practice in Virginia before Seventeen 
Hundred” Doctor Blanton dealt not only in scholarly fashion, bringing 
from ancient records “names and cases”, but with a human touch in 
interpreting “cold fact” that brought again the warmth of human flesh, 
the feel of pulsating blood to long since perished human frames. 


As “high lights of health and medical practice in the Seventeenth 
Century” Doctor Blanton introduced his subject; then in interestin 
fashion told the story of physicians, epidemies, conditions of public an 
private life of physicians and their qualifications for work “ way of 
formal education and apprenticeship. In items well chosen for illustration, 
Doctor Blanton told of disease and sickness, mental and physical, that 
were common among the early colonists and of methods jl nite towards 
their relief. Under the subject of “Remedies” he told of the search made 
in the Colony (under orders from the authorities in England) for “earths, 
roots and medical liquors and balsams obtained by boring holes in divers 
trees of whose virtues we are yet ignorant” that these products might be 
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sent home to the Mother Country for investigation as to their curative 
properties. “Hospitals” (with comment on “Mount Malado a retreat or 
guest house for sick pose) and the receiving of the sick into their 
homes by private individuals and physicians), and the role played by 
women in the administration of medical aid and nursing, were marked] 
interesting items brought out in his address. In conclusion, Doctor Blanton 
told of medical fees and medical legislation of the Seventeenth Century 
in Virginia subjects, then as now, of live interest. 


In October and November the concluding addresses in this series of 
1947 will be given, one by David J. Mays, Esquire, relating to “Speaker 
John Robinson’s Estate”, the other by Mrs. McCook Knox whose subject 
will be “Little known American Paintings of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries”. 


Booker - Thompson (Thomson) - Jennings - Robertson. Would like to 
communicate with anyone who has records of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Booker, of Virginia; Milly (or Mildred), daughter of Samuel 
Thompson (or Thomson); Ann Jennings (or Jennins) Thompson; and 
Christopher Robertson, who witnessed a Thompson will in Amelia County. 
All these persons lived in Amelia and surrounding counties. Address: Mrs. 
Robert Oliver, 37 Melrose Avenue, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Harrison Family. Would appreciate any information concerning Har- 
rison family in or around Danville, Virginia. Virginia Harrison Fulton, 
after several years in Arkansas, returned to Danville after War Between 
the States. She was a sister to Jane Eliza Harrison who married Edmund 
Reed Harrison (a cousin) and to Major Pinckney Harrison, who married 
Paulina Harrison (a cousin; sister to Edmund Reed Harrison). Had also 
a sister who married a Dandridge. Address: Mrs. John T. White, 1801 
Maple Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Triplett Family. The undersigned would like to communicate with 
descendants of John and Lucy (Abbett) Triplett of Culpeper County, 
Virginia. They had seven children: (1) Elizabeth Triplett, born about 
1751, wife of Alexander Thom; (2) Roger Triplett, probably of Richmond 
County, Georgia; (3) John Triplett, Jr., who married Elizabeth Coleman 
and resided in Culpeper County; (4) Hedgman Triplett who married 
Nancy Popham and resided in Franklin County, Kentucky; (5) Nathaniel 
Triplett; (6) William Triplett who married Mary Talbot and resided in 
Wilkes County, Georgia; and (7) Daniel Triplett (1763-1845) who mar- 
ried Susannah Botts and resided in Culpeper and Rappahannock Coun- 
ties, Virginia. John Triplett was a son of William Triplett, of Prince 
William County, and his wife Elizabeth Hedgman, and nearly every gen- 
eration carries the name of Hedgman. Have considerable data on this 
branch of the Triplett family. Address: George W. Glass, 2602 Beatty 
Street, Houston 12, Texas. 


Abraham Lincoln Documents. The Abraham Lincoln Association, of 
Springfield, Illinois, solicits information concerning the present private 
ownership and location of any document composed by Abraham Lincoln, 
whether or not it has been published hitherto. Documents in public in- 
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stitutions are readily accessible, but many of those held by individuals 
have not been located to date. The preparation of a complete edition of 
Lincoln’s writings from original sources will be greatly facilitated by in- 
formation leading to procurement of photostatic copies of documents held 
by private individuals. Acknowledgement of assistance will be fully made 
upon publication. Address: Roy P. Basler, c/o The Abraham Lincoln 
Association, First National Bank Building, Springfield, Illinois. 
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GENEALOGY. 


SAMUEL BUCHANAN AND SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS, 
EARLY SETTLERS OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


By E.IzaABETH KELLY ALLISON 


Samuel Buchanan was in Washington County in the year of 1772 while it was 
still a part of Fincastle County. He was one of the signers of the petition from the 
Ebbing and Sinking Spring congregations on the Holston in Fincastle County 
calling the Rev. Mr. Cummings from the Presbytery of Hanover in the year of 
1772.1 His will was dated Oct. 11, 1774;2 was recorded March 18, 1783.8 


Samuel Buchanan was of the Buchanan clan of Sterlingshire, Scotland; of which 
many members emigrated to Ireland and later to America at the breaking up of 
the clan. The names of his parents are not known. He bears one of the recurring 
names of the clan—Samuel. He and his wife, Martha, came from Ireland to 
America early in the seventeen hundreds, first settling in Chester County, Penn.* 


Samuel Buchanan was in Augusta County about 1746. The Rev. John Blair 
organized the New Providence Congregation in that year. A list of the elders is 
given as follows: “Mr. Millar, Andrew Hays, John Logan, Samuel Buchanan, 
Alexander Walker, John Houston, and Andrew Steele”.® 


In 1753 Samuel Buchanan signed the call to the Rev. John Brown inviting him 
to the pastorate of the New Providence Meeting House. His name is third on the 
list, following the names of John Houston and Andrew Steele.® 

Among the names of the contributors to the salary of the Rev. John Brown, along 
with the amounts paid in the year of 1757, appears “Samuel Buchanan, £1, 
1S. and 5 P.? 


It is an interesting fact that some of those who called the Rev. John Brown to 
New Providence later signed the call to the Rev. Charles Cummings in Washing- 
ton County. The following names are signed to both calls: Thomas Berry, William 
Berry, Robert Gamble, John Robinson, Samuel Houston, Samuel Buchanan, and 
others. 


The story of the construction of the New Providence Church as told by Foote 
is most interesting. The women carried sand on horseback a distance of six miles. 
The nails and glass came from Philadelphia. A housewife apologized for a lack 
of knives and forks by saying that all was given for the construction of the church.® 
These “dissenting churches,” as they were called, were registered and licensed in 
the County Court. The deed to the land upon which the church was built was 
made to Samuel Buchanan and others in the year 1771.9 


1Summers, Annals of South West Virginia, page 1354. 

2Ibid., page 1346. 

SIbid., page 1131. 

4Family paper written by Miss Jean Buchanan, Glade Spring, Va. 
5Foote, Sketches of Virginia . . . 2nd Series, Vol Il, page 58. 
6Ibid., page 95. 

TIbid., page 97. 

8lbid., page 60. 

9Chalkley, Records of Augusta County 1745-1800, Vol. III, page 520. 
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Samuel Buchanan was also interested in the affairs of the community. He is 
mentioned as witness to wills and deeds in a number of instances.1° He also was 
called to appraise the property of his neighbors.1! He bought land from John 
Buchanan of Reed Creek in 1756, paying 132 pounds for 393 acres.'? There is 
a record of a deed of land in Fincastle in 1774 to Samuel Buchanan. This land is 
described as lying North of the South fork of the Holston.1* In his will he men- 
tions only his wife, Martha, and three sons; however, he had five sons.1* They 
were Andrew, Robert, Samuel, John and Moses.*® 


Andrew Buchanan, one of the sons of Samuel (probably one of the older sons), 
married Joanna Hay while living in Augusta County. She was the daughter of 
Patrick Hay.*® 


There was a Patrick Hay in Orange County on May 22, 1740. He, accompanied 
by his six children, Frances, Joan, William, Margaret, Catherine and Ruth, came 
up to prove their importation in order to obtain their head rights to lands on 
that date.17 Augusta County was then a part of Orange. It is probable that the 
wife of Andrew Buchanan was the Joan mentioned above.18 


Andrew Buchanan served in the Augusta Militia 1756-1763.19 He was ap- 
pointed processioner 18 March 1768.2° He owned land which was processioned.?4 
He purchased land from William Edmondson in Washington County, while still 
a part of Fincastle County.?2 His brothers, Robert, Moses and Samuel, Jr., bought 
land described in the same manner.? 


Andrew Buchanan died in Washington County in 1794. His wiil was dated Oct. 
13, 1793. He left his estate to Joanna, his wife, and to his children: David, John, 
Joseph, Margaret, Eleanor, Hannah and Matthew.?¢ 


One tract of his land was sold to Samuel Buchanan—109 acres for 100 
pounds ;?5 another tract to Matthew Buchanan 215 acres for $1,066.672¢ 


Matthew Buchanan, son of Andrew and Joanna Buchanan, married Elizabeth 
Edmondson, daughter of William Edmondson and Agnes Holmes. They had ten 
children who bore the following names: (1) Andrew married Miss White; 
(2) William married Joan Keys; (3) Samuel married Jane Edmondson; (4) Nancy 
married William Parks; (5) Joanna married Moses Edmondson; (6) Janet married 
James Edmondson; (7) Isabella married William Graham; (8) Martha married 
John Keys; (9) Margaret married Robert Keys.27 


10Chalkley, Records of Augusta County 1745-1800, Vol. III, pages 476, 274, 333. 
11Jbid., pages 70, 107. 

12Ibid., page 343. 

13Summers, Annals of Southwest Virginia, page 654. 

14Jbid., page 1346. 

15Family paper by Miss Jean Buchanan. 

16] bid. 

17Waddell, Annals of Augusta County. 

18Family paper by William Kelly of Abingdon, Va. 

19Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, Vol. VII, pages 196 and 198. 
20Chalkley, Records of Augusta County 1745-1800, Vol. I, page 455. 
21Ibid., page 450. 

22Summers, Annals of South West Virginia, page 670. 

23Ibid., page 670 

24Ibid., page 1349. 


25Sum , Annals 


27Paper written by Miss Jean Buchanan, Glade Spring, Va. 
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Matthew Buchanan built the first house on the old Buchanan place. It is said 
to have been built in the fall of 1780.78 


William Buchanan, the fourth child of Matthew and Elizabeth Buchanan, was 
born Sept. 24, 1787; died March 29, 1846. He married Jean Keys who was the 
daughter of Benjamin Keys and his wife Elizabeth Stuart of Augusta County. She 
was born Feb. 28, 1786. They had nine children named as follows: (1) Benjamin 
Keys married Rachael Goode; (2) Matthew Hay married Elizabeth Goode; 
(3) Andrew E. married Harriet Craig Edmondson; (4) James Stuart married 
Margaret Edmondson; (5) Elizabeth married John Kelly; (6) Bethiah married 
Andrew Moore; (7) Margaret married James Kelly; (8) Sallie married first, A. B. 
Kelly, second, John Moore; (9) John died unmarried.?® 


Ibid. 
20Pancr written by Miss Jean Buchanan, Glade Spring, Va. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In tHE Days or My YoutH: When I Was a Student in the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1888-1893. By James P. C. Southall. Chapel Hill. 1947. The University 
of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


In this simply written and unpretentious volume the author toward the sunset 
of his life, recounts events of his boyhood and young manhood, ere “youth’s 
sweet-scented manuscript” had closed. And an altogether delightful work it is,— 
marked by charm, quiet humour, and penetrating comment. 


James Powell Cocke Southall was born in Norfolk, in 1871, and is a Virginian 
of the Virginians. His father was a distinguished scientist with a more than national 
reputation. His lovely and gifted mother was of the well-known or family of 
Norfolk. The year preceding his birth, saw Virginia, with “head bloody, but 
unbowed” after the cataclysm of war, emerging from the status of a Military 
District of the Northern Government, and still quivering from the dragonnades 
of the hideous epoch called Reconstruction. 


Reared in such a period and blessed with family traditions and friendships of 
high quality it was inevitable that a boy of Southall’s spirit and sensitivity should 
be animated by an intense love for his native country and be inspired by those 
finer emotions which Virginians like to think of as peculiar to our civilization. 
These are manifest in his book and give it its essential flavour and perfume. 


Southall began his education in Richmond as a pupil in “Miss Julia Sully’s 
Private and Select School” for little boys and girls, and later at the school for 
boys, only recently closed, conducted by the venerated John Peyton McGuire— 
passing thence into Richmond College, to finally matriculate in 1888 at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In this great alma mater he was first a student and later in- 
structor as well as student. In June, 1893 he received the coveted M.A. degree. 
With this date the volume ends. 


Of course an essential part of Southall’s education was given by his parents, 
and his references to this and to his early loves in books, including also the men 
and women who influenced him, make up an unusual tableau of intellectual 
growth. It would be of interest to name here the books which successively stirred 
the little lad, the adolescent, and the relatively mature collegian, beginning with 
old Aesop; for such a list would demonstrate that from early childhood he was 
eon of something of that “high curiosity” which informed Sir Thomas 

rowne. A single reference must suffice. Looking backward the author declares 
that “the book of all others that penetrated below the skin and left its deepest 
mark . . . was... [!] Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar.”! He was then about four- 
teen years old. The statement is followed by a paean of praise of the great scholar’s 
work,—one which has often called down maledictions on its author from less 
gifted students! 


This autobiographical fragment tempts to further quotation, and space must 
be found for Southall’s noble concept of what a university should be: 


“The university exists for its pupils, not for the teachers only. It should be 
hospitable to those alone who crave its fellowship and ‘are inflamed with the study 
of learning and the admiration of virtue’. The ideal university begins with a group 
of eminent and gifted instructors; it emerges in a class of distinguished scholars. 
The primary concern of such an institution is not the comfort or even the well- 
being of the student, neither his amusement nor his happiness, worthy of con- 
sideration as all these factors of his life certainly are. The time-honoured maxim, 
mens sana in corpore sano, is valid and applicable in every walk of life, and 
perhaps it needs to be stressed particularly in the sedentary occupations of a 
scholar; but there can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the heart of a 
university lies in the gymnasium or on the athletic field, much less in a clubhouse 
or recreation centre. Fraternities and convivial societies, carnivals and gladiatorial 
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games, pastimes and creature-comforts, all perfectly innocent and harmless enough 
in themselves, are at most the accidents and incidentals of college life, in no wise 
peculiar to it; for all these pleasures and diversions may be equally enjoyed in 
almost any other section of society, by merchants in the city, by farmers in the 
country, or by artisans in the factory. To be sure, neither the moral life nor the 
social life can, or ought to, be divorced from the intellectual life, and both must 
have their due and proper place in the ideal of a university as an institution 
enduring from generation to generation and dedicated to the quest of knowledge 
and wisdom. 


“The aims and rewards of the scholar in the university are not those of the 
market place, and the standards of excellence are not measured by the ordinary 
yardsticks of the world at large. In the midst of the world, and by no means 
unmindful of it, the university is set apart, separate and distinct. In proportion 
as it is influenced and controlled by church or state, it is likely to come short of 
its purpose and endeavour. The spirit that animates a Newton, a Darwin, a Helm- 
holtz, or a Pasteur has little or naught to do with the petty and ephemeral con- 
cerns of everyday life. Devoted to the task he has set himself to do, the true 
scientific explorer is heedless of the toil and careless of the wages; piloted by the 
everlasting stars, he keeps his eye steadfast on the goal and will not be turned 
aside. To him all the wealth of the Indies is as fool’s gold compared with the prize 
of wresting from Nature a precious secret never before divulged.” 


In peculiar measure Southall absorbed the vital spirit of Jefferson’s great in- 
stitution, and drank deep of its Pierian spring. This is evident in what is quoted 
above and in scores of observations scattered through the pages of his book. Also 
to be noted are the skillfully etched portraits to be found therein,—of Minor, of 
the Institutes; of Frank Smith; of Peters; of Humphreys; of Noah Davis; of 
Mallet; of Staige Davis and others—all of the Faculty, while with perhaps an 
added touch of tenderness he sketches his intimates among the student body. All 
demonstrate that Southall possessed in high degree the gift of friendship. And 
this was favored by the microcosm in which he lived and studied. 


The honour system, one of the glories of the University in its ideal and its 
effective working, is here described and approved. Will it continue to prevail in 
the changed conditions which the author sadly describes? Only time can tell. 
Another feature of University life here depicted, and which equally, pray God 
may never end, is the chivalrous attitudes of students toward women. In telling of 
this Southall writes with an engaging naiveté and frankness. 


In the opening paragraph of this review it was stated that the volume in question 
was marked by “quiet humour”; but the adjective used is too restrictive, for stories 
told in certain unforgettable pages provoke a wild hilarity which only Homeric 
laughter can relieve: such incidents as “the stolen bath’; the Bacchic festival 
held, (Southall in absentia) in his tiny room; the experiment in physics which 
failed; the venerable darkies and the box of books; Allen Potts on a rampage, etc. 


All in all ahd despite scenes and incidents which to an unfriendly eye may appear 
trite or trivial, Southall’s book, it is felt, will take a ) gery as picturing with unusual 
fidelity, life at the University in his day, as a study of the growth of a mind of 
exceptional fineness of fibre, and worthy too, in its intime quality, if of different 
rank and range, of inclusion among such intensely personal books as de Amicis’ 
“Curore’”’, de Musset’s Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle; Muller’s Memories; and 


Ik Marvel’s Dream Life. 
A.W.W. 


Tue Hernpvon Famity oF Viroinia. Volume One: Tue First Turee GEeNnERA- 
tions. By John Goodwin Herndon, Ph. D., Fellow, American Society of 
Genealogists. Privately Printed 1947. 


Years of patient work in gathering from every conceivable source—family letters, 
family Bible records and the local and general records of Virginia—lies back of this 
first volume of a history of The Herndon Family of Virginia which we most cor- 
dially welcome to the library of Virginia genealogies. Forty-five years ago, John W. 
Herndon (now of Charlottesville, Virginia) made a splendid contribution to 
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Herndon family history in a series of papers published in this Magazine, 1902-1904; 
and laid a solid foundation on which a future family historian could erect a much 
more extensive and inclusive structure. 


In his present volume Doctor John G. Herndon acknowledging the pioneer labor 
of his esteemed kinsman, Mr. John W. Herndon, and also the assistance given to 
him by other interested members of the family throughout the United States, 
reviews the records of the “founding fathers” of his family in Virginia, and in 
notable fashion, brings together all available documents from public and private 
records which throw any light whatsoever on members of the family during its life 
of the first three generations. Official records relating to the early generations of the 
Herndon family are very scarce because their places of residence were in New Kent, 
King & Queen, King William and Caroline Counties. The records of the first two 
named counties are entirely gone for the Colonial period. Of King William only a 
few volumes of charred fragments remain; and the will and deed books of Caroline 
County are also missing, leaving only the Order Books of that county’s court. But, 
Doctor Herndon has made splendid use of “fragments that remain” and a masterly 
use of items that appear in the Caroline County Court Order Books and in the 
Virginia Land Patents. The Spotsylvania County records, which do remain in their 
_ entirety, together with items from the Essex County records, also remaining in their 
_entirety, have afforded the present historian of his family many items of value. 


The Herndon Family of Virginia. Volume One: The First Three Generations, 
is as interesting and illuminating a study in genealogical and historical “method” 
as it is in the way of biographical material which it affords. Doctor Herndon has 
evidently picked up every item in regard to members of the family as he meticu- 
lously read page by page through unindexed volumes of local records; and his 
compilation exhibits a fine sense of the value of seemingly unimportant references 
to a name when it comes to working out “the historical pattern of an individual 
life’. This study of early Virginia Herndons is carefully documented; and we be- 
lieve that insofar as records, at the present time available, are concerned, that 
Doctor Herndon has obtained every item that they afford and that his interpreta- 
tions of these items as evidence is in accordance with the highest standard of 
critical genealogical work. We would also call attention to the way that Doctor 
Herndon sets forth traditions in regard to certain connections which he brings out 
in his study. With judgment and moderation he sets forth his arguments; mar- 
shalling every scintilla of circumstantial evidence to support the traditional con- 
nections which he relates. This writer is not prepared to accept as proved the 
traditional statements (granted of long standing) of the marriage of William 
Herndon to Catherine Digges, Edward Herndon to Mary Waller and William 
Herndon to Ann Drysdale. However, he wishes to acknowledge the fact that the 
traditional statements in regard to these marriages have never before received the 
carefully critical attention which Doctor Herndon gives to them. He has stated the 
traditions clearly and brings to bear for their proof every item which he could find. 
It may be that in years to come some of Doctor Herndon’s statements will require 
revision in the light of records whose existence is not now known; and we have no 
doubt that Doctor Herndon will be the first one to acknowledge such revision as 
necessary. However, this will not in any way affect the fact that in this present work 
we have a thorough-going presentation of the relationships of the first three gen- 
erations of the Herndon family in Virginia supported, insofar as it has been pos- 
sible to do so with the evidence of records, 

The Herndon Family of Virginia. Volume One: The First Three Generations 
is a work not only of interest to members of the Herndon family; but to students 
of Virginia family history generally. 

Crayton TorrENCE. 


ProceEDINGs oF THE CLARKE County HisToricaL ASSOCIATION. Volume VI. 
1946. Published by the Clarke County Historical Association, Berryville, 
Virginia. $2.00. 


The County Historical Societies in Virginia are doing a noteworthy work for 
which the state and nation should be most grateful. There is much work that can 
be better handled by these societies than anyone else. They are contributing in 
many ways to the history of our country yet to be written. 
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The Clarke County Historical Association, from its organization in 1939, planned 
well for the preservation of the history of the county and their work has been 
efficiently and systematically carried on. The Magazine of this Association has 
shared with the public its most interesting and valuable collection of photographs 
and negatives of Clarke county portraits. Some appear in each volume of the 
magazine and the collection now numbers over five hundred. Old buildings have 
been photographed, tombstone inscriptions have been copied and many letters and 
documents in private hands have been discovered and saved. The Board of County 
Supervisors has given the Association permission to place its collection in the 
vault of the Court House thus insuring its safety. 


In Volume VI, following its former policy, the magazine has reproductions of 
several portraits. Among them is one of Stonewall Jackson which was painted 
from a photograph and which now hangs in the Handley Library at Winchester. 
There are also those of Dr. William Nelson, grandson of Governor Nelson, and 
of his Charleston born wife Nancy Mitchell Nelson. There is the lovely portrait 
of Mrs. William Meade, the second wife of Bishop William Meade and the 
daughter of Thomas Nelson, Jr. and Frances se he original was painted by 
Hubard in 1835. Following these are Mrs. John Billups LaRue who was Frances 
Haney Major and that of Roland Green Mitchell. 


The Burwell family is closely associated with Clarke county and there is an 
interesting and informative article in this number by Curtis Chappelear. Mr. 
Chappelear tells of the acquiring and the division of the Carter Burwell Tract. 
4 this —_ is valuable genealogical material to which is added the description of 
“Carter Hall.” 


Old roads and ferries are always a fascinating subject and in this volume there 
is an article on Berry’s Ferry and the Old Roads Leading To That Ferry. Again 
it 4 —- that careful research has been done and much valuable information 
gathered. 


The Burwell Tract contained many acres and a number of both old and modern 
homes on the land owned by Col. Nathaniel Burwell are listed with a short sketch 
of each. Also given are the names of Early Owners of Land Adjoining that of 
Col. Nathaniel Burwell. 


The History of Frederick Parish by Everard Kidder Meade begun in Volume V 
is continued in this number. Covering the period from 1744-1780, not only is the 
history of the parish given but there are sketches of the four ministers who served 
the parish up to the close of the colonial period. There are clear cut maps showing 
the original parish as it was in 1744 and later as it was after the first division 
in 1756 and after the second division in 1771. These are interesting features as 
are the lists of vestrymen. In addition there is the Legislative Record of Frederick 
Parish. This is particularly valuable as all authorities are cited. 


At the back of this volume there is a map of the Carter Burwell Tract by Mr. 
Chappelear, the Plat being made from old and modern surveys. This map adds 
much of interest to his article. 


We shall follow the work of the Clarke County Historical Association with 
much interest and look forward with pleasure to their next issue. 


ANNE COLEMAN HOUGH. 


Summer Micrations AND Resorts or Low-Country 
PLanters, by Lawrence Fay Brewster (Historical Papers of The Trinity 
$100 Historical Society). Duke University Press. Durham, North Carolina. 


This charming little book will be of interest not only to South Carolinians but 
to others as well. Giving as the reason for the summer migrations of the planters, 
the prevalence of malaria in the coastal regions and along the rivers, Mr. Brewster 
tells of the move of those of the low-country to their town houses in Charleston, 
Beaufort and Georgetown. Here were the advantages, both social and cultural, 
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of the city. There was music on “The Battery” at Charleston and many dinner 
parties and balls which brought the planters together. 


When the cities became too hot “The Salt”, “The Pine”, the up-country and 
the springs came into their own. To each of these Mr. Brewster devotes a chapter, 
describing the cottage life and the hotel life. Many of these resorts are still popular 
such as Sullivan’s Island out from Charleston and Pawley’s Island near George- 
town. Newport, Rhode Island was alsu popular with South Carolinians where as 
early as 1765 there were many from this state, among them Henry Middleton, 
Gabriel Manigault, the Vanderhorsts and the Allstons. 


The healthfulness of the pine barrens was learned and many summer colonies 
were established here in the region of white sand and tall, green pines. According 
to William Capers whose father came to the High Hills of the Santee in 1803, 
there was no part of South Carolina more remarkable for elegance and fashion. 
Among these colonies were such places as Camden, Aiken and Summerville. That 
they were regarded as permanent summer homes is evidenced by the fact that at 
most of these places a church or chapel was built, most often Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian, and a race track, for these pleasure loving Carolinians were not going to 
be separated from the sport that they loved so wal 


The springs were not neglected for there were many with health giving waters 
in the up-country, as well as the springs in Georgia and even more poe those 
of Virginia. Having penetrated the up-country the next move was to the mountains 
of North Carolina. 


As to transportation there was the packet which plied between Charleston and 
Newport, the journey to the White Sulphur in Virginia was made by carriage or 
coach. In 1833 if one wished to go from Charleston to Aiken by rail they left the 
former city at five forty five in the morning, arriving in Aiken at five in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Brewster has done much careful research for his book and his footnotes 
give the source of his material. He shows us the influence this yearly migration 
had on the planters for not only were Southerners brought together but many 
notable Northerners and European travellers. It is a book well worth reading. 


ANNE COLEMAN HOUGH. 
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